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For the Companion. 


A BROKEN LILY. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

There is scarcely any one who would not have 
pronounced Lily Bonner a most unfortunate girl. | 
She had no father, and she had no backbone. | 

I can hardly recall which came first, since both | 
were so long before I knew her—the loss of her | 
father, or the cruel fall which left her almost like | 
the “bold rider” of Kingsley’s bailad,— 


of educating Lily; but Henshaw was quite as 
eager and faithful in carrying out the plan as the 
other 

It was three years after this undertaking was 
commenced before the two young fellows went 
away from the village of Cedar Creek to their 
Western college, some twenty miles distant. 

During those three years Lily’s education had 
progressed faster and farther than that of most 
girls of her age. And yet, think under what diffi- 
culties she studied! She could never sit up for a 


men. It was out of Frank Henshaw’s pockets 
that Keats and Wordsworth and Tennyson were 
shyly produced; and because song was dear to 


the soul of Lily Bonner, I think that perhaps she | 


cared most for Frank Henshaw, though it was 
really to John Manning, as the originator of the 
scheme, that she was most indebted. 

It was a cruel blow when these two went away 
to college, as she had always known they must do 
They had led her so far in the path of self-culture 


{that already her mind was to her a kingdom, in 


mother’s side who had been a lady of the “Re- 
publican Court,” of which Mistress Martha Wash- 
| ington was the centre, and had left botii her por- 
trait and her gown in the family. 

To alter this gown of heavy, sumptuous, silver- 
wrought brocade to fit the slender shape of Miss 
Goldthwaite had given Mrs. Bonner a hard day’s 
work, and she was returning home at night with 
a strange, dazed feeling in her head. In this state 
she had occasion to cross the railway track. 

Whether she fell upon the track by reason of 








“With never a bone in him whole.” 

It was not quite so bad as that with Lily; but she fell, 
from a far height to which she had climbed, and struck on 
a stone pavement in such wise that she lay there a shape- 
less, huddled mass, and I think I am right in saying that 
after that she had no backbone. She was carried into her 
mether’s humble home, and took up her permanent abode 
on a couch in the sitting-room; and this was when she 
was only eight years old. 

The neighbors all thought it a great misfortune that she 
had not died, but her mother at least did not agree with 
them. Lily was her all, for now I do remember that her 
father’s death had preceded the chiid’s dreadful fall; and 
battered and ruined though she was, she was still for her 
mother the light without which all the world would have 
been darkness 

Some-one ventured, one day, to say a word of pity to 
Mrs. Bonner for having so heavy a burden to bear, and 
this some-one was amazed at the look that flashed from 
the mother’s reproachful eyes. 

“Do you think,” she said, ‘that I could ever consider 
Lily anything but my greatest blessing as long as she had 
life enough left to speak to me, or even to look at me? If 
I can only keep er from suffering, I want nothing more 
or better than to give her my whole life. What else have 
I to do with it ?” 

And strangely enough, after the first few weeks, Lily did 
not suffer very greatly, unless she tried to move, at least 
when the weather was fine. When a blizzard blew across 
the low, wide Western country in which, she lived, then, 
indeed, some keen anguish wrenched, like a strong hand, 
her nerves and muscles, and for the time her room was a 
torture chamber, her soft conch a rack, and on the agony 
of her who lay upon it the mother looked with helpless 
tears. 

Lily herself, however much she suffered, had certainly 
no wish to die. She matured in mind more rapidly than 
happier girls; and by the time she was twelve years old 
she used to lie for long, long hours silently speculating as 
fo what her life would be. 

She knew that for her the red roses of love would 
never bloom. She could look forward to no natural, 
healthy, glad life, like that of other girls; but she had 
begun to love study and she had vague fancies and dreams, 
which had no wings as yet, but which she half hoped 
might fly into the heaven of song some day. 

And then she had friends. Of course, all the kindly 
Western village were friends to her in a way. Her mother 
had been a dressmaker in the days of her youth, before 
she married her handsome, ambitious young husband, 
and went away with him into what they called the far 
West in those days. 

While he lived she had no need to go beyond the duties 
of her home for employment; but after he died and Lily’s 
misfortune came, she went back to her old trade, and 
sometimes sewed at home; sometimes, when she could 
not get work enough brought to her, went out to sew in 
other people’s houses, leaving Lily comfortably arranged 
and with a kind neighbor from next door to see to her, 
from time to time. And in these long, vacant days Lily 
dreamed her dreams and saw her friends. 

Among these friends were two who lent to the 
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giddiness, or whether, with the blindness in her 
eyes and the ringing in her ears, she failed to see and hear 
the coming express train, tearing through the village with 
mad speed, no one ever knew. At any rate, when the 
train had passed, there she was with the life quite crushed 
out of her. 

Perhaps, if she must die, this sudden death was merci- 
ful. ‘There was no time for leave-taking, no heart-rending 
words of farewell to haunt memory with their anguish 

She had gone out in the morning with tender kisses and 
cheerful words; and this which came home—ah! this, at 
least, was not Lily’s mother, but only a shattered shell 
from which the soul that lived and loved had been: thus 
awfully set free. 

The other death was that of pretty Edith Goldthwaite 
herself. She had gone to the party in her great-grand- 
mother’s silver brocade, with her soft hair powdered and 
old-fashioned diamond buckles in her low shoes—tine and 
fair enough fora “Court Lady" in any Court on which 
the sun ever shone. 

Some draught struck her perhaps when she was heated, 
some sudden chill blighted her; and within a week after 
Mrs. Bonner’s fingers had fashioned the silver brocade to 
her dainty figure, she was dressed in it for her burial. 

And by these two deaths Lily Bonner’s life was shaped 
anew Partly because her own great sorrow made Mrs. 
Peter Goldthwaite’s heart pitiful, and partly because of 
the singular nearness and association of the two deaths, 
Mrs Goldthwaite announced her determination to assume 
for the next two years the entire burden of Lily Bonner’s 
helpless life 

She paid in advance, and for two years to come, the rent 
of the little house where Lily had lived with her mother, 
and she installed, as Lily’s nurse and general helper, a 
certain Miss Bird, a cheerful, bird-like kind of woman, 
who always seemed to have been created to correspond 
with her name. 

Lily herself was utterly helpless through her infirmity ; 
but she would also have been helpless through her grief. 
The world seemed suddenly overthrown to her. Under the 
great vault of heaven there was not one human creature on 
whom she had any special claim, unless it were a sister of 
her mother—a farmer's wife, living not far from Boston. 
To go to this far-off aunt whom she had never seen, in the 
land of east winds, would have seemed to Lily a fate 
worse than death, and the proposal of Mrs. Goldthwaite 
gave her at least a two-years’ lease of life. 

At this time she was nearly twenty. Her two friends 
had been out of college for two years. Jolin Manning 
was at a theological school, however, and Frank Henshaw 
was studying medicine in a neighboring city. Both of 
them came home on purpose to give Lily such pale and 
poor comfort as friendship might offer in her bereavement. 

Then, in a certain way, Lily became the fashion in Ce- 
dar Creek, and the ladies of the place vied with each oth- 
er in surrounding her with unaccustomed luxuries. 

It was in memory of her daughter that Mrs. Gold- 
thwaite was helping her; in the same spirit that she might 
have put a memorial window in a church, or made a do- 
nation to an asylum. In memory of Edith she gave her 
pretty rugs from Edith’s room, and pictures and a stand 

: of flowers, which Miss Bird placed in a sunny win- 





poor maimed girl's life its chief brightness. Oddly 
enough they were two fine, manly young fellows, 
who, when Lily was ten years old and they were 
fifteen, entered into a compact with each other and 
with her to take it, turn and turn about, to in- 
struct her and see that she should not grow up 
in ignorance of the world of books. 

“No one needs the pleasure of books so much 
as she,” said John Manning, very gravely. 

John Manning was always grave. He had 
taken life seriously from the time he cut his first 
tooth. I believe he had regarded learning to walk 
as a solemn duty, and had cured himself of lisp- 
ing as a matter of principle. 

At fifteen he had already chosen his profession. 
He was to be a clergyman, and to give his life to 
trying to help the souls and bodies of men. His 
chosen friend was as merry as he was serious, and 
yet with as real a kindness of heart, and almost 
as strong a sense of duty under his merry man- 
ner, as had John Manning himself. | 

Frank Henshaw was Manning’s willing helper | 





moment, nor could she even reach up to hold a 
book. 

It was Frank Henshaw who contributed a book- 
rest that should hang from the ceiling and sup- 
port her books, and what he called a fairy’s wand 
with which, by the exertion of all her strength, 
she could manage to turn over the leaves. Some- 
times she could not even do this for days together, 
and then her studying was done solely by being 
read to by one or other of her two friends 

On her face, or on her back, she must always 
lie, and she learned to write, very painfully and 
slowly, lying on her face on the very edge of her 
couch, and with her paper resting on a chair be- 
side her. 

After all, these struggles on her own part would 
not have carried her far; but no day passed with- 
out its hour of diligent, straightforward teaching 
from either Manning or Henshaw, and often this 
hour of active teaching would be followed by an- 
other hour or two of reading. 

John Manning used to read solid, useful books 





whose joys she was rich, though poor in all things 


else; but she missed so sorely the daily visit of 


one or the other; the help and sympathy and en- 
couragement that had grown so dear. 
They came home often, however, and always 


passed much of their time with her; and they | 


found leisure somehow when away to write to her, 


and she tried her best, in some far-off fashion, to 
follow after them; to read their books and to think | 


their thoughts. 

And so the years went on until, suddenly as the 
scenes shift in a panorama, changes came into the 
quiet routine of life at Cedar Creek. Two deaths— 


two very different deaths, but each with its strong | 


bearing on Lily’s history—took place within a 
week of each other. 

Lily’s mother had been working all day at the 
house of Mr. Peter Goldthwaite, the great manu- 
facturer and magnate of Cedar Creek. Pretty 
Edith Goldthwaite was going to a “Picture Par- 
ty ;” that is to say, a party in which each dress 


| was to be the copy of some old picture. And 


and follower. It was Manning who first thought '—histories and essays and biographies of great | happy Edith had had a great-grandmother on her 


dow and tended lovingly; and above all other 
gifts in preciousness to Lily, she gave her Edith’s 
own libraary of poets and story-tellers. 

Then other ladies sent pretty china and delicate 
linen and scores of dainty devices to which, hith- 
erto, the gir] had been a stranger; and then Miss 
Bird was with her constantly, always ready to 
wait on her or read _ to her. 

And after a while Lily grew almost happy 
| again, and yet always reproached herself for be- 
ing so,.as if it were a crime against her dead mothe 
er. She used to think that she must be just the 
hardest-hearted girl in the whole world to be glad 
of anything, when the faithful heart that had 
cherished so fondly her helpless life was still, out 
under the long rank grass. 

The two years went by all too swiftly, and as 
they neared their close it was gently suggested to 
Lily that some one must write and ask her aunt if 
she were willing to receive her. 

When Lily understood that this, and nothing else, 
was to be her fate, then it seemed to her as if all 
the bitterness of death and bereavement had come 
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back, to be savored afresh, ten times more ‘poig- 


nantly than before. She gave up all hope, all in- 


terest in life. It would be the most merciful thing, | 


she said, to kill her and put her out of her pain. 
iy they would not do that, they might do what 
they pleased. She gave them her aunt’s address, 
but she would send no message. 

she did not care to inquire 
It 
illiterate woman, written in 
the cramped, stiff hand of one who writes seldom. 


Some one wrote 


who—and after atime the aunt’s reply came. 


was the letter of an 

Her niece, she said, was welcome to come and 
share her home. They were plain, bard-working 
people, and things might seem strange to Lily, but 
they would do their best to keep her tidy and make 
her comfortable. 

And so it was settled that when rent-day came 
again Lily was to go to Brighton, and find her fu- 
ture home on the little farm owned by her aunt’s 
husband. Many a heart was very full of pity for 
her. They all felt that ber natural place was 
with her one near relative; but they felt, also, how 
hard for her was this uprooting of all old ties; 
this wrenching herself away from the only home 
she had ever known. 

Miss Bird was engaged to take her to the East, 
and plenty of money was subscribed for the jour- 
ney to be made luxuriously. ‘Two days before 
she was to leave, came Jolin Manning and Frank 
Henshaw to say good-by, for both were starting 
that night, for New 
bound steamer. 


York, to catch an outward 


Manning had finished his course at the Theolog- 
ical School, and needed a year of rest before en- 
tering on the duties of his calling; and Henshaw 
was to study in the hospitals of Paris before be- 
ginning the practice of his profession at home. 
So this would have been 





rood-by to them, even if 
Lily had not been going East in two days. 

They found her in a mood of desperate and al- 
most sullen discontent. Why was life forced upon 
her? she asked —this life which she loathed and 
hated. 


John Manning tried to say something about 


| 


THE YOUTH’ 


| 


| there was no one to attend to her. Absolutely 


necessary things were done for her, not unkindly, 


one to wait on her, all day, in a hundred trifling 
ways; no one to read to her, no one to whom she 
could utter a single one of her own intimate 
thoughts. There was no more looking forward to 
visits from grave Manning or merry Henshaw— 
she could not even hope to hear from them for a 


month. 


Her couch was placed near the window, whence 
she could see the out-door world; but, though it 
was the middle of April, the trees had forgotten to 
put forth their leaves, and the flowers to bloom. 


She turned her sad eyes from the desolation with- | 


out to the desolation within. 
dark, and it led no whither. 
anywhere. 

And yet if she had only known from what un- 
expected place the morning star was to rise! 

It began in the most unlikely way, with Jonas 
Flynn and an unruly horse. The farmer was 
thrown from his wagon, and his wrist was broken, 
and a surgeon was sent for from Boston. 

The man chanced—if, indeed, anything ever | 
chances in this world of God’s—to be an enthusiast 
in his profession ; and when he saw Lily, and heard 
the story of her life, there grew up in him a very 
passion of longing to help and heal her—a longing 
born partly of the pity of his nature, and partly of 
his overweening desire to master all the arts of his 
profession; to triumph, as perhaps no other man 
had triumphed, over life-long disease. 

Whenever he came out to see Jonas Flynn he 
watched Lily keenly ; and when he paid his last 
visit to the farmer, he took Mrs Flynn aside, and 
proposed to her to attend her niece. 

Mrs. Flynn shook her head. She had no hope 
in her natural constitution, and she received most 
things with a shake of the head. 

In the first place, she said, she knew there was 


Truly the way was 
There was no light 





God's love; but he was startled by the look of rage | 


and scorn that crossed her face. 


“Love!” she cried. “I have tried to keep my 
faith in the love of an all-powertul God who let 
me lie on my bn 
vo out, strong and free, into the tree world. 


said there was some purpose of mercy in it, and I 
it And even 


my mother died, there came such 


tried to believe might be so. when 
revelations of 
human kindness, that [tried to think the God you 
talk about might be kinder still. 

“But how long has the human kindness lasted ? 
and the God that owns the whole world, He has 
nothing better in it for me but this 


into which Tam 


exile 
if 1 were you, Mr. John 
Manning, / think To aéght, out of my prosperity, 
helieve that God is good; but Limust look at Him 
With my own eyes, not yours.” 

“And | said John Manning, sol- 
cmuty, and his voice broke clearly as the triumph- 
note of a viol upon the air, “1 Arow that God 
good, Lam prosperous, you say; but should 
me, still I trust in Him, and 1 
Know He is not more my God than yours, 


barren 


sone. 


vet know,” 
ing 
Is 
Ile shay would 
“Your path seems dark, now; but who knows 


Whither it leads?) His hand holds you, and wi// 


not let you go.” 

**And we will not let you go, either,” said Frank 
Hlenshaw, looking with pitiful eyes on the face 
upon the pitlows—the face so deathly white, save 
for the burning fever-spot on cither cheek; the 
eves, blue at most times, but dark, now, with the 
terrible passion of her pain. 


John and FE will keep a journal for you of all 


ik and suffer, while you two could | 


You | 





‘We will not let you | 


we do, and we will send it, once a month, and you | 


shall know, in your New England exile, that we 
have not forgotten you.” 

And then came the long clasp of parting hands ; 
And 
then it was Frank Henshaw, merry Frank, who 
turned and went back alone into the room, with 


the last words; and they both went away. 


his eyes full of tears, and bent over poor Lily, and 


gave her, with all a brother’s pitiful tenderness, 
the first kiss any man had ever given her since her 
father died. 

That kiss went with the girl when she started 
It seemed 
like a strange, sweet sign and seal of hope; and 


two days afterwards on her journey. 


with the memory of it came also, over and over, 
the John Manning’s “Who 
knows where the dark path leads ? Who knows ?” 

At Brighton a man met them, with hard hands, 
but strong, willing arms, and a kindly face—Jonas 
Fivnn, the husband of Lily's aunt. 


memory of words 


The easiest of 
carriages had been provided, and as comfortably 
as was possible, Lily was taken to her new home. 

Iter aunt met her with a welcome that seemed 


cold to the girl who did not understand the New | 


Fnugland character. She was a straight, wiry, 
cenergetic-looking woman 
New 


nothing 


a good specimen of a 
England farmer's wife—but 
about Lily’s 


hard-working, 
there was her to please 
beauty-loving soul. 

Certain of Lily's possessions had been sent after 
her as freight—such as the soft couch on which 
she was accustomed to lie; warm rugs; delicate 
china; a few ornaments; above all, the books 
which had been Edith Goldthwaite’s. 

Miss Bird stayed a week, and before she left 
Lily's few worldly goods had reached her, and had 
been arranged in her corner of the family sitting- 
room. And then, with many tears and kisses and 
pitiful last words, kind Miss Bird departed, and 
poor Lily’s new life began. 


no use. It had been twelve or fourteen years since 
the girl was hurt; and nobody ever had done her 
any good, and she didn't believe anybody ever 
would. And she hadn’t any money to put out on | 
experiments—they were poor people, and not fore- | 
handed. 

“Tt shall cost you nothing—not a penny,” Dr. 
Wendell answered, cheerfully. “1 want nothing 
but your permission and hers; your faith in me, 
and your help in carrying out my directions.” 

To get something for nothing! ‘That appeals to 
the thrifty New England nature; and Mrs. Flynn 
promised, with a certain mild exhilaration, all the 
help that should be needed. - | 

The next visit Dr. Wendell paid in Brighton was 
to Lily herself. He had bought a bunch of May 
flowers on his way, and when he gave them to 
Lily, and saw the soft May-flower color come into 
her cheeks, and the glad welcome into her eyes, 
he was more interested in her case than ever. 
‘That day he explained to her his hopes and plans. 

“You will, no doubt, have much pain to suffer,” 
he said, “and it may all come to nothing in the 
end; and yet I would not begin had I not the hope 
that I may cure you.” 

“Do you mean that you have a hope that some | 
day I may stand on my feet—walk across this 
>” and with each item 





go out in that garden ? 
of her question her eyes seemed to grow larger and 
brighter, and the color on her cheek burned with 
a deeper glow. 

“Yes, I mean just that; only, while the trial 
goes on, you mnst be calm and quiet and pa- 
tient.” 

She clasped her hands, her helpless hands, hard ; 
and for an instant she shut her eyes. She had 
denied, in her misery, that God could be good— 
God who had left her to suffer; and yet in that 
silent moment she cal/ed on God, with a dumb 
yct mighty cry. 

1 need not dwell on the details of that cure, but 
1 am telling you an absolutely true story. Through | 
all that long summer Dr. Wendell's struggle went 
on against the disease that had held this victim so 
many years in thrall. 

he first time he set her upon her feet she sank 
tuinting to the floor; the next time she did not 
faint, but he could not leave her standing for an 
instant. 


room 


Then she stood five seconds; then ten; and at 
last, when she could stand for one whole, entire 
minute, he knew that her cure was well begun. 

By autumn she could walk feebly. She had | 
suffered tortures in the process of healing; but no 
torture had ever been keen enough to force a ery 
from her lips. Her strong hope upheld her; and 
for life, such life as those knew who could move 
on their free feet through a free world, she would 
have suffered ten times as much—ten times as 
long. 

This cure sounds impossible—I can only say 
that it happened; and that he by whose hand it 
was wrought lives within a half hour’s walk from 
this desk at which I write the tale. 

All this time came the promised journals from 
Manning and Henshaw, alternated by letters, now | 
from one, now from the other. 

Lily wrote to them, also; but not one hint did | 
she give of her healing. They would come home 
in the spring; and she would have the great, tri- | 


: ’ : ; 
umphant joy of walking on her own feet to meet | 








them, unprepared and unexpectant as they would | in the ship Skemmer of the Seas. 


he. 
Spring came at last; and she was out among the 
| flowers. The lilies of the valley sprang up in shel- 
| tered nooks to meet their namesake. 


«a 


Ss 


For the first time since she could remember, | 


but there was no one to anticipate her wishes; no ' 


COMPANION. 


or two, and some china, and had got herself gar- 


ments such as other girls wear—simple clothes 
hitherto she had always worn. 
to take pleasure in arranging her pale hair around 


JUNE 7, 1883. 


Through Dr. Wendell’s aid, she had sold a rug { «We had a good run out to Calcutta, and noth- 


ing special to note. But on the way home we met 
a hurricane near Mauritius. The ship behaved 


enough, but real dresses, not the sick-gowns which | well, but the gale carried away some of the light 
She had learned | 


| spars. 
| ‘‘A few days after this we sighted a wreck, and 


her pale face, to tie her bits of ribbon deftly, and | bore down to see if she had been abandoned. The 


to choose her colors with dainty taste. 

She seemed part of the May day her very self, 
as she moved down to the gate to meet a boy with 
a telegram—the first one she had ever received in 
her life. It was dated from Boston, and it said: 

‘Manning is still abroad, but lam here. I have come 
on from New York to see you, and I wire you in ad- 
vance that you may not be startled by my too sudden 
| appearance. HENSHAW.” 

She had just time to put on her one white dress, 
and to gather some lilies of the valley for her 
bosom, when a carriage stopped at the farm-house 
gate. And then down the path she walked, ready 


| to speak his welcome, with the shy lips that still 
; held the memory of his parting kiss. 


And he—he had come to see a maimed and help- 
less invalid, and he met this beautiful young girl, 
with her happy eyes, in this old world, bright with 
the magic and the mystery of spring. 

Dark, indeed, had been the way, but the light 


| of youth and hope and joy shone full and bright 


upon it now, and you do not need me to tell you 
what the natural and inevitable end would be. 

[ had finished this tale, and lai:l my pen aside, 
but something outside myself, as it seems to me, 


bids me take it up again, and write a farther word. | 


I remember dark roads on which no light seems 
to shine to the very end; passionate prayers to 
which no answer seems to come; burdens that fall 
from tired shoulders only at the open gates of 
death; and I hear a whisper from a world travail- 


ing in sorrow, “Is there no word for these ?” 


| wind was moderate, and so a boat was sent off to 
her. 

‘*We found she was a French ship. There wasn't 
a living soul on board. The crew had all left her 
in the boats, you see, except one poor fellow who 
lay dead just inside the companion-way. 

“We didn’t dare to stay long, for the barque 
was wallowing deep in the sea and went down just 
after we left her. But we brought away with us 
a box of tea and this ’ere spyglass. 

“After this we had calms until the tar all came 
out of the seams of our ship and the captain’s 
temper gave out. The heat and the terrible long 
calm kinder made him crazy, I think. You couldn't 
wink but what he’d be at you. 

“Now it was the man at the wheel he abused ; 
then he’d heave belayin’ pins at the lookout, or 
he’d kick the steward. "T'was only when his child 
Ella—he called her Birdie— was around that he 
was quiet. He loved her, and when he began to 
swear and cuss, Mrs. Luce would send the little 
girl to him, and he’d stop right off and take her 
in his arms and wind her curls around his fingers. 

“One day, it was my turn atthe wheel. The 
captain was aft fooling with the glass we’d got 
from the Frenchman. He took it all to pieces 
and wiped it clean and talked about it to himself. 

«*This is the glass to use,’ said he, in mutter- 





And then, as in vision, I behold the breaking | 


of a new, glad day, and the shining of a light 
which mocks this world’s poor splendors; and I 


not see, above the darkest paths that patient feet | 


can tread, it is shining always. There God waits 
—in His own time, to heal and bless. 
ee 


For the Companion. 


WHEN BABY DIED. 


We laid her to rest— 
A rose on her breast, 

A bud in her waxen white hand— 
Her form was but clay, 

Whose inmate away 

Had flown to an undying land. 


*Tis well with the child; 
Her feet undefiled, 
The pathway of sin never trod; 
Her soul but had birth 
And budded on earth, 
To bloom in the Garden of God! 
A. L. L. 


ee 





For the Companion, 


THE OLD SPYGLASS. 

Uncle Silas had a rickety, old-fashioned spy- 
glass that he kept in a sail-loft on the end of a de- 
caying wharf, where he stored the spars and sails 
of his boats in winter-time. The loft was warmed 
by a rusty, drum-shaped, sheet-iron stove. There 
were no chairs in it, only one or two benches. 
Uncle generally sat on the floor when he was 
patching the sails. 

For a thimble he used what sailors call a palm, 
which is a leathern band, with a central piece of 
steel punctured like a thimble With this he 
pressed the large spike-like needle through the 
heavy canvass. 

There was always a number of old sea-captains or 
tishermen or sea-loving lads whiling away the time 
in Uncle Si’s sail-loft, telling their experience or lis- 
tening to stories of the sea. Or they would talk 
about their favorite ships, or look out of a small 
square-shaped window, shaped like a port-hole, 
at the vessels gliding into the harbor. 

They often used the old rickety spyglass, which 
threatened to fall to pieces every time it was taken 
up, but the glass was Uncle Si’s especial delight. 
He prized it as the apple of his eye. To say any- 
thing against that spyglass was to start him into a 
long discussion, which went to show that he was 
behind the times. For he always insisted that all 
the improvements of later science had failed to 
make any improvement in telescopes that would 
eclipse his cherished old telescope. 

But nothing would induce him to tell how the 
g We knew that he 
had had many adventures, like every man who has 
ever been to sea, and surmised that there was 
something peculiar attending his right to the old 
spyglass, although no one who knew Uncle Si 
ever suspected that there was anything discredita- 
ble to him in having it. 

But one day, it happened that the death was re- 
ported in the sail-loft of a well-known ship-master, 
Capt. Luce 

“Is Capt. Lace dead, then?” exclaimed Uncle 
Si. ‘‘Well, that reminds me that he knew as much 
about that spyglass as I do.” 

Every one at once gave attention, for we seemed 
on the eve of learning the story of the old tele- 


yg 


lass came into his possession. 


| scope. 


‘‘Not that it’s so much of a yarn, either,” said 
the old skipper; ‘but [ just remember the v’yage 
I took with him come twenty-five years ago last 
August. I shipped before the mast for Calcutta 
Luce was mas- 

ter, and he had his wife and little girl with him. 

| He knew his bizness, it’s a fact, but he made us 
‘toe the mark, I teil you, and wouldn’t stand no 
| loafing nor impudence. 


ing voice. ‘I never see the like on it. Guess I can 
scare up a breeze with such a weapon.’ 

“Just then the ship gave a lurch. She was on- 
steady-like, you see, bein’ as it was a dead calm 
and a lump of a swell a-heaving up from the 
south’ard bringing a wind with it. This threw 


| one of the lenses in the glass on the deck, and it 


| went a-rollin’ towards the scupper, but it lodged 
know, however our eyes are holden, that they may | : pper, - 


| in the waterways. 

“The captain got up and looked at me. 
was as white as a shect he was so mad. 
glared like a demon’s. 

“He walked up to me with his teeth clenched. 
Then he up with his fist and made a blow at my 
head, saying,— 

***Where did you larn to steer, 
son of a land-lubber ?* 

**] jest dodged the blow, and he fetched another 
clip at me. 

“Capt. Luce,’ says I, ‘I’m a-doin’ the best I 
can. It’s this swell that did it. I can’t steer with- 
out nary a breeze.’ 

© *Yes, you can, you lubber! 
pose! 
you!’ 

You'd better take care!’ says I, speaking up 
smart, for there was blood in his eye, and we'd 
stood this sort of bullying long enough. 
> said he. ‘Til 
teach you to mutiny on board my ship! and he 
made a movement as if he was going to draw the 
revolver out of his packet. 

“T let go of the wheel and was just a-goin’ at 
him with both hands—I didn’t want to draw my 
knite—when I heard the child scream. 

“We both stopped and looked around. Mrs. 
Luce was a-flyin’ up the companion-way, a-shriek- * 
in’ and a-cryin’, ‘My child! Oh, my child! She’s 
overboard "’ 

“I looked over the side of the ship. I saw the 
little thing under the lee quarter, a-struggling and 
a-holding out her hands. We all loved the little 
creetur, although she was the child of that old 
sea tyrant. But I didn’t think much of her bein 
in the water, for "twas smooth and we’d soon have 
a boat down to pick her up; until I see a shark’s 
fin not more’n.a cable’s length away. 

“This settled me; ‘twa’n’t in human natur to 
stand by and see a poor innocent creetur like that 
eaten up by them bloody monsters. 

“T just cast off the coil of the main-brace from 
the belayin’-pin, and holding the end in my hand, 
went overboard. I dove close to the child, and 
caught her by the hair just as she was goin’ down. 
Then I took her under the arms, and holding on 
to the brace, called to them to haul in. 

“The shark was mighty nigh by this time, and 
as I drew my feet out of the water, he shot right 
under me and bruised my foot with his fin. 

“Capt. Luce didn’t say nothin’ when we got his 
child aboard, but he was just like one dazed. His 
wife took him below, and that night he was lyin’ 
in his bunk with a fever and ravin’ for his child. 

“The mate took charge of the ship. A breeze 
sprung up that night. We were close to Cape 
Town, and we put in there for a doctor. 

“We lay there two weeks afore Capt. Luce was 
himself again. He was like another man the rest 
of the voyage, peaceable-like and meek as a Qua- 
ker. 

“After we'd got to Boston and laid the ship up 
by Long Wharf, and I was a-goin’ ashore, he called 
me to come aft. His child was sittin’ on his knee 
and playin’ with his watch. 

‘ ‘Bill,’ said he, ‘I aint said nothin’ to you about 
how you risked your life for my child, but I aint 
one of them folks who forget such a thing as that. 
I want to do the right thing by you, although I 
could never pay back the great debt I owe to you- 
What can I do for you?’ 

“*Capt. Luce,’ says I, ‘you don’t need to worry 
yourself about it. “I did my duty, and I'd do it 


His face 
His eyes 


you confounded 


You did it a-pur- 
I’m a good mind to make shark’s meat of 


***You dare to sass me, do you? 





again for such a trim little gal as that.’ 
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**‘No,’ says he, ‘I aint satistied to leave it that | 


way. 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘if it'll make you feel better, 
then I don’t mind if you let me have the glass we 
got out of the French bark. It'll serve to make 
me remember little Ella.” 

“**It’s yourn,’ says he. 

“And se, lads, that’s the way I came to have 
that ‘ere spy-glass.” S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
or 
IF I WERE A VOICE, 


If 1 were a Voive,—a persuasive voice,— 
That could travel the wide world through, 
{ would fly on the beams of the morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 
And tell them to be true. | 
I'd fly, I'd fly, o’er land and sea, 
Wherever a human heart might be, | 
Telling a tale, or singing a song. 
In praise of the Right—in blame of the Wrong. 


If : were a Voice,—a consoling Voice,— 
I'd fly on the wings of air; 

The homes of Sorrow and Guilt U'd seek, 

And calm and truthful words I'd speak, 
To save them from Despair. 

I'd fly, 'd fly, o’er the crowded tow 

And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 

Into the hearts of suffering men, 

And teach them to rejoice again. 


If 5 were a Voice—a convincing Voice,— 
I'd travel with the wind; 

And whe never I saw the nations torn 

ealousy, or scorn, 





‘d fly, on the thunder-crash, 

And into their blinded bosoms flash, | 
And, all their evil thoughts subdued, 

I'd teach them Christian Brotherhood, 

If A were a Voice, 


—a per eee Voice, 
I'd seek H 


the kings of e: 3 

I'd find them alone on thei “ edit night, 

And whisper words that should guide them right— 
Lessons of priceless worth, 

I'd fly more swiit than the swifte we bird, 

And tell them things th Anas heard— 

Truths which the ages for aye repeat, 

Unknown to the statesmen at their feet. 


If I were a Voice, 








—an imme i 





| Voice, 





Liberty,” 


Without deserving to be free, 
I'd make their misson clear. 


I'd fly, Pd fly on the wings of day, 
Rebuking wrong on my world-wide way, 
And making all the earth re ‘joice— 

If / were a Voice—an immortal Voice. 


CHARLES MACKAY. 
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For the Companion. 


AFTER THE MINDANAO PIRATES. 
By Lieut. Grinnell. 


In Four CuHapters.—Cuap. III. 


We were at Tayelego, taking in 
wood and protecting our engine with another layer of 
timber. Eeghan died at midnight of the first day; and 
the Malay, who was last wounded, died a few hours 
later. We buried both on shore, and [ was left with a 
crew of only twelve men. 

On the morning of the 13th of May, we steamed out 
of the little bay which had witnessed the sharp en- 
counter with the Malays, and bore away, due north, 
for Mindanao. 

Old Gorem conjectured—and rightly, too, as the 
event showed—that after being so roughly handled, 
the praus would hurry to their retreats to refit and re- 
cruit their decimated crews. Our plan was to meet 
them at sea and destroy the entire fleet if possible. 

Since the earthquake, the winds had been very light 
and baffling. We knew that the pravs could not have 
made much progress with their sails alone; but they 
had doubtless used their oars, for it was not till past 
five in the afternoon, when we had steamed at least a 


two days longer 


hundred miles, that we sighted five of them. The 
sixth had either been abandoned or gone in another 
direction. 


On sighting our boat, they all began to row. At | 
first we gained upon them but slowly; but human 
muscle is no match for steam, and at length we.drew 
up with them more rapidly. It was evident that some 
of their men had given out from fatigue. Had the 
night been dark, they might have separated and per- 
haps eluded us; but the moon shone brightly all 
through the night and prevented this. By midnight 
we were near the hindmost prau. 


Moonlight Attack, 


For some reason, perhaps because their stock of 
powder was spent, they did not make use of their 
swivels. I began to fire on them with the mitrailleuse 
at just half-past twelve o’clock,—the rapid, crackling 
reports sounding singularly loud across the moonlit 
sea. To our fire they responded only by shouts of de- 
fiance and an occasional musket-shot. 

For an hour the former was kept up, first at one 
prau, then at another. They made no signal for sur 
render. Thatis not their policy. They neither give 
nor take quarter. Besides, to take them prisoners 
with my small force was not possible, and if it had 
been, my Dutch employers would have executed them 
toa man; for they were all outlaws, cruel as beasts of 
prey and beyond the pale of mercy. The policy of 
the Dutch is to exterminate them. 

They must have suffered bitterly from our fire, but 
they stuck to their sweeps with grim determination, 
and their motive was presently disclosed. 

About two o’clock old Gorem came to me and said 
“Klee besuk ladrones pein esa, tuan!” (The pirates 
will get to land, sir.) 

I then discovered that we were within two or three 
miles of some bare, rocky islets,—an extended chain | 
of them,—indicated on our charts as the Leydores. <A | 
few palms grow upon them, but they have little else in | 
way of vegetation. 

We soon passed one of the outermost of the islets 
to larboard ; and crossing the shoal water between this 
and a larger island, directly in front of us, the praus 
all pulled for the shore. | 

The moment they grounded, their crews leaped 
overboard and escaped to the crags, from whence they 
shouted back defiance, challenging us, so old Gorem 
told me, to come on shore and fight them. 

I thought it doubtful whether there was fresh water 
on any of those islets. That there was no food I felt 
quite sure; and I was as sure that the pirates, in their | 
haste to leave their praus, had taken no food. 

“They are ours, every one of them!” Brown ex- 
claimed. “We will first destroy their pravs, and then 
leave the wretches to their fate.” 

To capture their boats was now no very difficult mat- | 
ter, Taking the depth of the water, we steamed slow- 


| last being of very quaint workmanship. 


| near turning the tables against us. 
| barometer began to fall rapidly, indicating 


| ward to their crests, the screw would “trace” 


THE YOUTH’S 


then another, we towed them out and sank them. 

We saved the swivels from each prav—mainly as 
proofs to the Dutch of their capture—and also took 
some other weapons,—lances, knives and daggers, 
which had been left in the burried flight. 
had in it a box which had served asa treasure-chest; 
but these had all been broken open and rifled—at the 
moment of the crew fleeing ashore, probably—save one. 

In this one we found a quantity of silver coin, a little 
bag of Chinese money, along with several pounds’ 
weight of silver and gold ornaments, some of these 
The contents 
of this chest proved to be worth about three hundred 


| guilders. 


With what feelings of malice the Mindanese watched 
our proceedings from the shore, was best indicated by 
their ferocious shouts and jeers. 


‘Yo their taunts and threats old Gorem replied in | 


kind, assuring them in choicest Malay anathemas, that 
not one of them would escape us. 
We now anchored the Ae//ona a short distance to 


| leeward of the outer islet, atid composed ourselves for 
| a regular blockade. 


In Danger. 


But before evening an event occurred which came 


that a change of weather was at hand, 


| ly in, and then throwing a grapple aboard tirst one and | 


Each prau | 


At four o’clock the | he 


COMPANION. 


up out of the hold, in great fear. Finally Brown se- 
| cured the guns alone; and on his coming up, he and I 
together succeeded in knocking out the bottom planks 
of the bulwarks. 

It seemed to me that the sea was getting higher every 
moment. Night, too, had come, and the blackness of 
the ocean was relieved only by the feamy crests of the 


| billows anf here and there a ghastly gleam of phos- | 


phorescence. 

| Above the roar of the tempest we could hear only 
the labored creaking of the cabin wood-work, and with 
every big wave the ominous “flutter” of the screw. It 
seemed as if the shocks of the waves were enough to 


crush our little craft, or beat her to pieces, and as if, | 


too, with every downward plunge she would surely go 

head-first to the bottom. Indeed, how she ever rose 
| under some of those fearful deck-loads of water seems 
to me even now quite wonderful. 

At ten o’clock Rumphio reported to me that the fuel 
would not hold out longer than till midnight, at the 
| rate he was using it; and hoping that we were safely 

off the land by this time, I bade him merely keep way 
| enough on to steer by, and hold her head to the wind. 
| At two in the morning, the wood being well-nigh ex 
| hausted, I had Herrick attempt to set the jib; but it 
was done only after the loss of another Malay sailor 
The poor fellow was washed sheer away from the lines 
was holding by, and was gone in an instant. 





though as yet the sky was clear and the 
wind very light. 

I ordered Rumphio to make steam at 
once; for being so near to a long, un- 
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charted line of rocky islets and reefs, our position in | fearful, howling night. 


our long | 


a gale would be a dangerous one. Besides, 
chase had greatly reduced our stock of fuel. 

Far in the distance, westward, a single tall peak of 
Celebes just showed above the horizon; and around 
this, at about five o’clock, I detected a crown of snow- 
white clouds which seemed, even while I looked, to 
increase in size and mount higher in the sky. 


he was speaking, our Malay pilot came aft and pointed 
to the cloud, saying, “Char bas ud palut, tuan!” 
(There will come acyclone, sir.) 

We put to sea at once, but had steamed no more 
than three miles when the whole sky to southwest 
seemed filled with a deep purple wall of clouds, roll- 
ing rapidly down over the darkened waters. 

I never witnessed a grander sight than the on-coming 
of this tropic tempest. The black line on the water came 
upon us like the shadow of Azrael’s wing. The storm 
burst, and though the wind was not so very violent at 
first, it was soon blowing with a fury that was terrific. 

Our little craft was tossed like a feather amid the foam. 
Shooting upward on the highest crests, she would 
plunge thence down into its gaping hollows, from which, 
wallowing for a moment, she would rise again. 

Rumphio had a full head of steam on, that we might 
beat to windward and get away from the reefs, and 
this of itself nearly buried the vessel when she plung 
ed down between the waves; and when she shot up- 
in the air 
in a most alarming manner, threatening the rupture of 
the entire gear. 

Moreover, from the height of our bulwarks, the seas 


, | which we shipped could not readily escape, and there 


was danger of their swamping us. I set two Malays 
at work with axes, to knock out the lowermost planks, 
that the vessel might the more readily free herself 
from the water on her deck. But so violent was the 
motion that they could work only in a most fitful and 
inefficient manner. 

Presently one wounded the other; and while we 


| were trying to get this man below, a terrific wave came 


aboard which washed the poor wretch bodily out of our 


| hands, overboard, and swept another off the galley 


along with him. The water for a moment was breast- 
deep, 2 foaming cataract, and for a time I thought our 
little vessel would never right again. 


A Fearful Night. 


To add to our trouble those wretched iron swivels 
which we bad taken from the praus got loose below 
and went tearing and banging, from one side of the 
hold to the other. They were heavy enough to go 
through the vessel’s side. Brown and four of the Ma- 
lays rushed below to secure them, and they had hardly 
disappeared when I heard a shriek. 

One of the Malays had his leg broken by a gun strik- 
ing him, as the boat rolled. The other three rushed 


*“There’s the wind!” exclaimed Brown; and while | 









At intervais we lost head 


way and rolled into the 
trough of the seas, then 
gained a little and came 


head on again. For my own 
part, I had little expectation 
of wentetes the tornado. Going into the en- 
gine-room, I found old Gorem resignedly taking 
an opium-smoke. He was resolved to have at 
least one more pleasant dream before going down. 
Herrick kept at his post on deck, having passed two 
lines round his body. 

And inthis way, expecting that every plunge would 
be the final one, we passed the remaining hours of that 


A Still Worse Danger. 


Day dawned, and it seemed good to see the light 
again. But it brought no relief—rather fresh trouble; 
for, to our dismay, we saw that we were not three 
miles off the islands where the pirates were ma. 
rooned. 

Such had been the fury of the wind, that we had 
really made no headway during the night. Now that 
the fuel was spent, we were surely drifting ashore. 
With a glass I could see the Mindanese on the crags 
watching us. 

We could fancy their exultation at our evil situation. 
If we went ashore and were fortunate, or unfortunate, 
enough not to be drowned in the breakers, there was 
no doubt of the fate in store for us. To be roasted or 
skinned alive was the easiest death we could expect. 

“It's their turn to laugh now, I am sorry to say,” 
remarked Brown. ‘They will have their revenge, I do 
believe.”’ 

Old Gorem came out and gazed grimly at the line of 
crags, half-hidden in the foaming breakers. Herrick 
took a chew of tobacco and turned his back to them, 
the Malays threw themselves on the cabin-floor and lay 
in dull despair. It looked as if our last day had 
dawned. 

But determined to die, if die we must, in a way be- 
fitting Americans, Brown and I took axes and fell to 
demolishing the forward bulwarks for fire-wood. 

“We'll burn her to the water’s edge!” cried my 
courageous comrade. ‘We'll burn her wood-work as 
long as she will swim!” 

Fire was re-kindled in the furnaces, and while we 
chopped the bulwarks to pieces, Herrick and Steinsen 
carried the débris below. 

But before steam could be again gotten up, we had 
drifted so near that the pirates could be seen on shore 
plainly, without the glass. Standing in the wind on 
the rocks, they brandished their lances menacingly, in 
token, as we interpreted it, of what we might expect 
from them. 

At last the screw revolved again, and we had the joy 
of perceiving that, strong as the wind was, we were 
breasting the waves and drifting no nearer—were at 
least holding our own against the storm. 

Thus the hours of the morning went by. At ten the 
bulwarks were all gone, even with the deck. Wethen 
attacked the timber sheathing about the engine-room; 
and this furnished wood tilla little past noon. Brown’s 
teak turret was next split to pieces, and followed the 
sheathing into the furnace. 

But meantime the barometer had risen again, and 


as ever. 





With hope revived a little, we broke up the wood- 
work of the cabin and galicy 


. | 
during the next two hours the fury of the gale very | 








sensibly abated, though the sea seemed almost as rough | 


» and the enging being | 
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now bot and working well, we gradually made way off 
shore, upon the open sea. 
But in what a condition! 


\ worse or more hopeless 
loviing object surely never floated than our poor 
Bellona. Our own plight was scar-ely better, yet a 
still stranger expericnce was in store for us. 
(To be continued.) 
—+or- 


For the Companion. 


HOW THEY PAID THEIR WAY THROUGH 
COLLEGE. 
Shifts and Expedients of College-Life. 

The United States has very aptly been termed the 
Land of Self-Made Men. Large numbers of its most 
famous and successful men have been born, if not in 
poverty, in at best but very humble circumstances, and 
have risen to eminence mainly by their own unaided 
exertions. 

It is said that in some of our colleges from one-fourth 
to one-half of the young men who have been 
ed, 


graduat 
have paid their expenses with money they have 
earned by their own labor. 

At the college where the writer was a student, twen 
ty-six of the one hundred and eight students who were 
then obtaining an education there, depended upon thei 
own earnings for obtaining every dollar that their edu 
cation cost them, 

Various were the expedients to which these aspirants 
for academic honors and a liberal education were some 
times reduced; yet I doubt whether, on the whole, the 
favored sons of wealth enjoyed college-life more than 
did these young men. 

I remember one in particular whose means of earn 
ing money were exceedingly meagre, 
“board himself” in his room. During one fall term of 
fourteen weeks, he felt that he could spare for the 
whole term but seventeen dollars for food, a sum which 
certainly did not admit of many luxuries. 

Squashes were very plentiful and cheap that season, 
and he came to the conclusion that there 
deal of nutrition ina mealy “Hubbard” 
stove had a little oven in the 
baked half a squash at a time. 

spoon, with salt and pepper 
ball of butter which bis mother sent him, 
his culinary and dining outfit, for he 
in the shell and followed it 
water at the pump. He certainly seemed to thrive 
upon this diet, and it took a good man to play a better 
“first base” than did this sturdy-going vegetarian. 

Some of the young fellows often joked him about 
his squash dinners; but he was always ready with a 
quick, cheerful retort. He made no secret of his poy 
erty, and was not ashamed of it. He 
it was not his fault that he was poor. 
have known it, 
ous thought, 

This young man actually got through that term at 
the rate of a dollar a week for food, which left him 
three dollars of the seventeen he had set apart for that 
purpose, and with the three remaining he 
bought a Smith’s Classical Dictionary. I hardly need 
add that he achieved success in life. 
perous publisher. 


and who used to 


Wasa great 
squash. [lis 
top of it, in which he, 
and now and then a 
completed 
took his squash 
with a hearty draught of 


well 
And they might 
too, bad they given the matter one seri 


knew very 


dollars 
He is now a pros 


Several of the twenty-six young men above 
were so fortunate as to have friends who advanced 
them money, at six per cent. interest, which wus to be 
repaid after they bad graduated and had time to earn 
it. To secure the debt, in the event of their death, 
they insured their lives for fifteen hundred dollars 
each, paying the annual premiums on the policy, but 
allowing the interest on the money borrowed to accrue. 

Such a method permits the student to give his whole 
time to his studies while in college, but really dees not 
tend to develop the self-reliance that comes from being 
independent of favors from friends. 

Another student, who was a classmate of the 
and whom I used to call “Marty,” 
ing his vacations in selling sewing-machines. 


named 


writer 
busied himself dur 
Hle was 
80 good a salesman that his percentages on the machines 
he sold were sufficient to pay all of his college expens- 
es. If, towards the end of a term, his money had been 
all expended, he would get leave of for 
week, and set off with his “sample”? for a brief cam 
paign among the farmers’ wives. 

Another of my classmates went every summer into 
the hay-field. The farmers usually paid him two dol 
lars a day for his services, and he would come back to 
college in September as brown as a Moor. 

Others taught school during the 
which at that college were six weeks in length; and 
one or two students acted as tutors for boys in wealthy 
families, at stated hours during term-time. 

Some of these needy young men were very economi 
eal in clothing. One of them made the sum of fifty 
dollars suffice for the amount paid for his clothes for 
three years. It is hardly necessary to say that did 
not go very much “into society,” an in 
jury toa student. Balls and attendance upon young 
ladies are not conducive to close application and stu 
dious habits. 

One of the sternest methods of self-help which I re 
member among my student-acquaintances was that 
practised by a Freshman, whom his classmates called 
“Calbound,” from his mispronunciation in a class de- 
bate of the name of the celebrated Southern statesman. 

During the winter term “‘Caihound” would disappear 
for two or three hours, immediately after morning reci 
tation, and again after prayers at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

For a long time his classmates did not know where 
he went, or what he did; but near the close of the 
term it was discovered that he had taken a contract to 
cut wood, by the cord, for the use of locomotives, at a 
railroad station a mile and a half away. He receiveda 
dollar a cord, and cut about a cord per day, and at the 
same time he kept up in bis studies with his class. 

He completed his contract, and cut fifty cords of 
wood during the term, for which he received fifty dol- 
lars. While at work with his axe, he 
Latin or his Algebra propped open on a stump hard 
by, and after a hard bout at a thick log, he would sit 
down and master a passage, or an example, jotting the 
transtation, or the solution, large, white chip 
which his well-applied axe had thrown out of a scarf. 

And I am glad to aay **¢ 
rank that term in his class; 


absence a 


winter vacations, 


he 


which is not 


would have his 


‘alhound” took very good 
and at the end of it be had 
become quite a giant jn muscle, and was a pic ture Of 
manly health, 
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In strong contrast with **Calhound” 
his classmates whom I| will call Estabrook, whose 


guardian was said to allow hiin five thousand 
dollars a year. ‘Lhis young fellow was of good 


physique and had naturally a vigorous constitu- 


tion, but, during that whole term, he was a victim of 


dyspepsia, induced by over-indulgences of various 
kinds. {[t would have been an incalculable benefit 
to him if he, too, had 
been compelled to en- 
counter self - denial, 
and to “cut wood for 
the railroad.” 

Less laborious, but 
more profitable, was 
the device of a Jun- 
ior, whom the others 
jocosely nicknamed 
“Aunty,” on account 
of the way in which 
he earned his money. 

This young mar 
borrowed a knitting 
machine—then a new 
invention—of a lady 
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THEY PAID THEIR WAY 
friend, and with it knit woollen socks for a gen- 
tlemen’s furnishing house in a neighboring city. 
Hle would work and study at the same time from 
a propped-up book. 

He could make eight or ten pairs of socks in a 
day, tor which he received fifteen cents per pair ; 
and for the last two years he paid his college ex- 
penses almost wholly by this light work. 

The boys were much inclined to ridicule him, 
however, not so much on account of his working, 
as from the effeminate character of the work. 

“Calhound,” on the other hand, was rather re- 
spected than otherwise for his wood-chopping, one 
reason being, perhaps, that the muscle acquired at 
it made him not a safe object of ridicule. 

There are always a few “snobs” at every col- 
lege, who are inclined to sneer at a fellow-student 
and possibly ignore him, it he is obliged to depend 
upon his own efforts for support, or if he is not 
favored with as much money as wealthy parents 
are able to give their boys. But commonly the 
majority of students look favorably on a man 
who pays his own way, and is open and manly 
about it. 

It may safely be said that no young man who 
feels areal desire to get a college education need 
be discouraged merely because he has no money 
There 
are many ways by which sufticient money may be 
earned, even during a college course. 


with which he can accomplish his desire. 


I know a young man who ts paying his way 
through college mainly from the protits of a news- 
stand, where he sells magazines and current pub- 
lications to his fellow-students. 


Another has a little *book-store” in his room, | 


and makes many a dollar on the popular books of 
the day—which he takes care to let all his friends 
and others know he keeps tor sale. 


Still another is acting as “‘reporter” for. a news- | 


paper, for which he receives twelve dollars a week, 
besides plenty of exercise, in picking up items 
about town. And the knowledge he will obtain 
of human nature, with the facility for effective 
writing, might well taken into the 
count, 


also be ac- 
Another student was not above earning money 
by lighting a section of the city street-lamps.  In- 


deed, no boy in our country need be ashamed to 


pose of giving himself an education. 
[ know another young man, a farmer's son, who 
His 


tather, however, could do nothing for him in the 


desired very much to get a college education. 


way of money; but he gave him three cows, as a | 


“freedom gift.” 

The young man took the homely animals, not 
despising them as some boys might have done. 
Then he hired a little place of seven or eight acres, 
which had been unoccupied for several years, and 
which he was able to get for an annual rental of 
thirty dollars. 

It is located but two miles from a well-known 
college; and here my worthy young triend has es- 
tablished himself with his cows and his books. 
He sells and delivers milk to families in town, at 


was one of 


THROUGH COLLEGE. 
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six cents a quart. And he makes enough from 
those three cows to pay all his term-bills at the 
college, where he attends daily, besides boarding 
and clothing himself—and he does not water his 
milk, either. 

Such are some of the ways of earning money; 
but I have no doubt that any needy young man, 
fertile in expedients, and who desires to pay his 





















own way through college, would, if none 
of these should please him, or be open to 
him, be able to hit upon others. At all 


! ° 
events he need not be discouraged. 


——— O—- 


WIND AND RAIN. 
The wind is loud and strong, 
And swift and sharp the rain; 
The wind is sorrow’s song, 
Wet with the tears of pain. 


| For the Companion. . 
| 

| tm 
| 


REMARKABLE FAMILIES. 

The recent death of ex-Governor Israel Wash- 
burn, of Maine, recalls the remarkable family of 
which he was the eldest son. 

About twenty years ago, the spectator in the 
| gallery of the national House of Representatives 
| might have seen, sitting side by side, three mem- 
| bers who bore a decided, though not close, resem- 
| blance to each other. They were three brothers— 
}Isracl, Elihu and Cadwallader Washburn. It 
| was noteworthy, too, that the three represented 

different States in the Union. 

Isracl came from Maine, the parent State of all 
}the brothers. Elihu was sent by Illinois. Cad- 
was a member and 


} wallader from the 


| more western State of Wisconsin. 


younger 


All three of these men afterwards achieved yet 
| higher distinctions m pubiic lite. Israel became Gov- 
| ernor of Maine. Elihu, who had secured Gen. Grant 


|his opportunity for fame, was made that Presi- | 


| dent’s first Secretary of State, and during the pe- 


| riod of the Franco-German war was our Minister | 


j}at Paris. If we mistake not, Cadwallader, before 

his death, was Governor of his adopted State. 
These were not all the members of this note- 

worthy family of Maine-bred boys. 


A still young- 


er brother was afterwards a member of Congress | 


| trom another Western State, and yet other broth- 
{ers occupied positions of importance and trust. 
Our free Republic has witnessed more than one 
| family in which talent and eminence were heredi- 
tary. We do not believe in those hereditary dis- 
| tinctions and privileges which pertain to the nobil- 
ities in Europe. If the son of a famous father be- 
comes himself famous in this country, he must do 
so by superior qualities of his own, and not by a 
reflection of the paternal greatness, or by right of 
birth alone. 


| The most remarkable instance of the display of | 
carn money in any honorable way, for the pur- | 


high mental qualities in an American family, 
| through several generations, is that of the Adams- 
The elder John Adams and his John 


es. son, 


Quincey Adams, occupied the Presidential chair by | 


reason, in cach case, of very conspicuous personal 
ability. Charles Francis Adams, inthe third gen- 





| : > . . 
}eration, was long a prominent candidate for the | 
Presidency, and was one of the ablest statesmen | 


this country ever sent to represent it at the British 
court. 

In the fourth generation, three sons of Charles 
Francis Adams have made a national reputation 
by brilliant intellectual qualities of their own, and 
one of them has already been seriously thought 
of by his party as a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 
| Another noteworthy American family is that of 


OUTH’S COMPANION. 


Bayards have sat successively as United States 
Senators from their little State; and the present 
Senator, perhaps an abler man than either his fa- 
ther or his grandfather, is a conspicuous candi- | 
date for the Presidency. 

It is a somewhat striking fact that usually, in | 
these cases of inherited ability, the sons have | 
been children not only of talented fathers, but of | 
mothers of sterling and superior character; and | 
sometimes the brilliant son has shown qualities in- 
herited rather from the mother than’ from the fa- | 
ther. 

The elder Adams’s wife, Abigail Adams, was a 
noble type of the New England matron in the days 
of the Revolution. The wife of her son, John 
Quincy Adams, was one of the most brilliant and 
amiable women who ever presided over the social 
amenities of the White House. In each of these 
cases the son certainly derived much of his talent 
trom his mother. 

So far are Americans from being prone to honor 
and advance the sons of eminent men, that they 
look with true Republican jealousy upon anything 
like hereditary preference; and this fact makcs it 
all the more honorable and noteworthy when such 
sons, in presence of what is actually a disadvan- 
tage, conquer, by their own brains and effort, a! 
position of influence, power, or fame. 


+r 


For the Companion. 
FOR EVER! 
“For ever! yes, for ever!” 
Said the soapsud bubbles, glancing 
And sparkling and rejoicing 
In the sunny summer air, 
“For ever! ye 
Said the noon-tide midges, d 
In the shelter where the breezes | 
Could not catch them unaware. | 


for ever!” 






“For ever! yes, for ever | 

Said the poet to his poems; | 

“So bright ye are, and lovely, 

Like the gems in History’s hair!” 

But, alas! the Evening came, | 

And the bubbles and the midges 

And the poems, all had vanished! | 
| 


” 


Where, oh where? oh, tell me where? 
—_——_+or+—___—_——_ 
POLITICAL CORRUPTION. | 


A gentleman from England, who was lately | 
driving through one of our Atlantic seaboard 
cities, noticed a stately dwelling-house, with gar- 

| dens, conservatories, etc., standing in the midst of 

a district full of whiskey-shops and the squalid 
poverty which dwells around such dens of pollu- 
tion. 

“That is a strange place for a gentleman’s dwell- 
ing,” he said. 

His companion laughed. “Oh, it is not a gen- 
tleman who lives there; it is a Boss. It is Mc- 
Munn, ‘King of the Toppers,’ and he must live 
among his constituency to maintain his influence 
over them. They are very proud of ‘the King’s’ 
fine house, I believe, and of his wife’s diamonds.” 

| ‘But I don’t understand,” hesitated the Eng- 
| lishman. ‘This, I infer, is an educated gentleman 
who use: these poor creatures to keep himself in | 
office ?” 

“Not at all. He is one of themselves. McMunn | 
kept a drinking and gambling house in this neigh- 
borhood, and had shrewdness enough to control 
the ‘boys;’ that is, the drunkards, ruffians and 
thieves who frequented his house. 

“At a primary election he was nominated by | 
them for city Councilman and elected. His back- | 
ing soon gave him power. A man who could 
bring the mobs of his ward to the polls, with as 
many roughs from the next city as were needed to 
control an election, was sure of office. He has | 
risen step by step until he is County Sheriff.” 

“And his fortune ?” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt he robs the county of thou- 
sands of dollars a year.” 

‘And the people know it?” 

“Yes; but what can you do? All of the muni- | 
cipal officers are his confederates. No decent man | 
| will hold office with them. Honest men will have | 

nothing to do with electing them. New York has 
gone through the same experience, and Philadel- 
| phia. 


| 


The Bosses are sharp, dishonest men who 


know how to control the dangerous classes of vot- 


ers.” | 

“But the educated, honest men surely outnum- | 
ber these ruffians and drunkards ?” 

“You.” 

“Yet they allow themselves to be cheated in| 
their clections and robbed afterwards ?” 

The American shrugged his shoulders. ‘We | 
are a more good-humored, forbearing people than | 
you English, I fancy.” 

“T do not call it good-humored,” said the Briton. 

But he had a very clear idea of the shameful way 
in which political power is obtained in our large 
cities, of the character of many of the men who 
hold municipal offices, and of the danger to the 
| country from these slimy sources of political cor- 
ruption. If the honest, educated, and self-re- 
| strained voters of the nation do not soon rouse 
| themselves to meet this danger, the evil will be- 
| come gigantic and beyond control. 


+ 


| 


BLUNDERED.—Lord Dufferin has been placed, | 
| by his brilliant success at Constantinople and Al- | 
| exandria, in the first rank of European diplomat- | 
| ists. His accomplished wife is a worthy compan- | 
| ion of the astute diplomat. But it is said she holds 

in memory one shocking blunder, which has 
| taught her to be cautious in forming hasty judg- 
ments. When Lord Dufferin was Minister at St. 
| Petersburgh, Lady Dufferin went to Court to mect 





the Bayards, of Delaware. Three generations of | the Czarina. She was shown into an ante-room 


| other in utter dismay. 
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in the Winter Palace, where an aged lady was sit- 
ting on an ottoman. She motioned to the ambas- 
sador’s wife to take a seat beside her, and began 
talking to her in a frigid manner. Lady Dufferin, 
supposing her to be a mistress of ceremonies, and 
irritated by her stately, patronizing air, assumed 
on her part a lofty, chilling dignity. The stranger 
grew more haughty, and asked, “Have you scen 
my daughter lately?’ This, Lady Dufferin 
thought, was her opportunity to rebuke presump- 
tion, and she improved it. 

“Pardon me, madam,” she said, with cold sar- 
casm, “TI fancy we do not move in the same circle. 
Pray, who may your daughter be?” Her blood 
almost ceased to flow, and she was ready to sink 


| to the floor, when the stately lady replied coolly, 


**The Duchess of Edinburgh.” 
The supposed mistress of ceremonies was the 
Empress of Russia, and the brilliant and quick- 


| witted Lady Dufferin, it is said, does not like to 


recall that hour. 





+or— 
OVERCOME. 

When Dean Stanley was in this country he remained 
in Philadelphia over Sunday, and it was announced 
that he would preach in one of the Episcopalian 
churches, 

Eight or ten reporters from the leading newspapers 
called at the house in which the Dean was a guest, and 
requested thata place in the church should be set aside 
for them, in order that they might take a stenographic 
report of the sermon. The Dean replied, courteous- 
ly,— 

“Give them the front pew. 
task before them.” 

The sermon began, but the reporters looked at each 
So thick and rapid were the 


They have a difficult 


| great preacher's utterances that they could not catch 


one word in ten. 

After the-services were over, the Dean, on his way 
to his carriage, passed the discomfited group of news- 
men. ‘Well, gentlemen, you gave it up in despair?” 
he said, laughing. 

The boldest among them pressed forward, and after 
stating how great would be the public disappointment, 
asked for the manuscript of the sermon. 

“Certainly! certainly! It is at your disposal,” re- 
plied the Dean, with a mischievous twinkle of the eyes, 
His host invited them to his house, where a room with 


| writing materials, etc., was placed at their command. 


The reporters seated themselves comfortably, opened 
the Dean’s manuscript and stared at it appalled. Not 


| one of thein could read it. 


A few minutes later Mr. Stanley came in, and after 
he had heartily enjoyed their discomfiture, sent his 
private secretary to their aid, who read the hieroglyphic 
sermon aloud while they took it down. 

“You see that I have contended against heavy odds,”’ 
he said to a friend, “in trying to carry my message to 
the public.” 

That he did reach the public with it and gained the 


| eminence he held asa pulpit orator, is another proof 
of what may be done by persistent, untiring effort 


against great difficulties. 

Another example is that of Abraham Lincoln. The 
great Westerner was a ready story-teller and apt at re- 
partee; but when a great occasion called for fit utter- 


ance of power and dignity, he gave long and persistent 
| 


labor to his speeches. 

A politician, in a public eulogy of Mr. Lincoln, stated 
lately that he was with him at Gettysburg, and that the 
President retired twenty minutes before the ceremony 
and came back with his memorable speech. ‘That im- 
mortal master-piece of eloquence,” said the political 
orator, ‘*was dashed off in a quarter of an hour.” 

Major Hay, who had been Lincoln’s private secreta- 
ry, Was present, and quietly remarked, “I had the fif- 
teenth draught of that speech in my pocket at the 
time.” So indefatigable was Lincoln in perfecting his 
work. 

“Circumstance and difficulty,” says Epictetus, ‘are 
set before us by God as gladiators, who wrestle with 
athletes in training to test and increase their strength.” 

Every man, let vs believe, has some gift or ability to 
help the world, if he can overcome the difficulties in 
his way. If he does not overcome them, it is because 
he is idle or unwilling to fight these difficulties, or be- 
cause he neglects to keep his eye on the goal to which 
he should aim, 


+o 
OVERWORKED WOMEN. 

The London Medical Record lately gave the case of a 
lady, the mother of eight children, who was. seized 
with acute mania. 

The husband, when asked for the cause, replied that 
there was no possible reason. “She was a most de- 
voted mother, was always doing something for us, was 
always at home; never went out of the house, even on 
Sundays; never went gadding about to the neighbors, 
gossiping and talking; was the best of wives; had no 


| ideas outside of her home.”’ 


“This husband,” says the superintendent of the in- 
sane asylum, “has furnished a graphic list of the causes 
of his wife’s madness.” 

Dr. Holmes somewhere comments on the amount of 
misery and melancholy which escapes through the fin- 
gers of women on the keys of a piano. We hear them 
jangling on the streets of every village; a torture and 
discord to the ears of the passers-by, but what a com 
fort and outlet is in that poor music for the discon- 
tented souls who try to speak through it! 

Miss Yonge, who is a shrewd observer of the ordi 
nary course of women’s lives, tells us that her favorite 
heroine, after a long and cruel grief, kept a novel in 
her work-basket “for repairs.” 

Women are too apt when prostrated by sorrow or 
worn out by long mental strain, to keep close to the 
damaging grief or work; to try to fit themselves for 
every-day duties by hugging the thorn nearer to their 
breasts, and by prayer. They find to their dismay that 
they grow weaker and more irritable; their prayers are 


| not answered; consolation and strength do not come. 


This is usually the case with young girls who are 
braving a first heavy disappointment, and who have no 
imperative labor to drive them from the contemplation 
of it. The fact is, it is the physical brain that needs 
relief, which cau be given to it only by total change of 
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THE YOUTH’S 








thought and occupation, by getting away from the ex- 
citing trovble. 

Women, young and old, should plan a “recess” for 
every day, a vacation for every year of their lives, 
when for a brief space they could return to their in- 
dividual, natural tastes, uninfluenced by thoughts of 
husband and children. ‘They will be ail the stronger 
to help husband and children when they take up the 
routine of life again. 

————_+~@>—_—_—_ 
HONORABLE SCARS. 

There is one member of the present United States 
Government whose face is so scarred as to be pitiful to 
look upon; but the story of these scars is a record so 
honorable that no decoration of the Legion of Honor 
confers more glory than do these cruel seams and 
gashes. 

When this man of whom we write was but a boy, 
he was sitting with his younger sister before the fire 
of a country house, where they were spending the 
Christmas holidays. Did a spark snap from the blaz- 
ing wood that crackled so merrily upon the hearth? 
Or did some incautious movement on the girl’s part 
bring her dress too near the blaze? Atany rate, in an 
instant her clothes were all aflame. 

The boy loved his pretty sister even more, perhaps, 
than most brothers do. He was proud of her clever- 
ness and of her beauty. Should the fierce flames scorch 
her life out before his eyes? 

He caught a wrap from the sofa, a rug from the 
floor. He wrapped them round her and struggled for 
her life, so utterly forgetful of himself that, at the 
end, he was burned almost beyond human recognition, 
while on her fair girl’s face the tire had left no mark. 

And the boy was well content. 
said, “and it does not matter. 
borne it.” 

For a long time his life was despaired of, but at 
length the vital forces of his strong youth triumphed, 
and he went forth into the world again, wearing his 
scars for a badge of glory in the eyes of all those who 
knew the tale. 

He has made himself one of the men of mark of his 
generation. He has won love for himself and distinc- 
tion and the fair repute of men. But of all the gains 
of his life, none do him such honor as those scars of 
his early battle. 

The sister, whom he saved from the awful fate that 
threatened her, has won her own laurels also. She 
lives in Italy amid ‘“‘the grandeur that was Rome,” 
whence she sends to America some of the brightest 
and most charming work which our journals print. 

She has a salon where you meet the men and women 
best worth knowing. Her life is happy and prosper- 
ous—but, for all its pleasures, she has to thank the 
sears which would make her brother’s face unpleasant 
to look upon, did not the knowledge of how they were 
won make them his crowning glory. 


“T ama boy,” he 
She could not have 


ee 


WIT AND ELOQUENCE. 

Where the traveller now encounters one beggar in 
Treland, fifty years ago, he would have met with fifty. 
The towns and villages swarmed with them. A tour- 
ist in those days was alternately moved to tears by 
sights of misery, and to laughter by bursts of genuine 
wit. 

The wit was mixed with blarney, which so delicately 
flattered that offence was out of the question. Mr. 8 
C. Hall illustrates the perfection with which an Irish 
beggar used what we Americans call ‘soft-sawder,” 
by an incident that happened while he was visiting 
Maria Edgeworth, the popular Irish writer. 

He was driving with her one day, and the carriage, 
as soon as it stopped, was surrounded by beggars. 

*You know I never give you anything,” 
one, who was pleading for a gift. 
came the answer,— 

“Oh, the Lord forgive ye, Miss Edgeworth! that’s 
the first lie ye iver told.” 

“Good luck to your ladyship’s happy face this morn- 
ing!” said another of the group. ‘Sure you'll lave 
the light heart in me bosom before you go?” 

“Oh, then look at the poor who can’t look at you, my 
lady,” pleaded a blind man; “the dark man that can’t 
see if your beauty is like your sweet voice.” 

“Oh, the blessing of the widdy and five small chil- 
dren, that’s waiting for your honor’s bounty, be wid 
you on the road!” called out a mother, to Mr. Hall, as 
she led forth her fatherless children. 

“Oh, help the poor craythur that’s got no children to 
show yer honor!” shouted another woman; ‘‘they’re 
down in the sickness, and the man that owns them at 
sea.” 

**Won’t your ladyship buy a dying woman’s prayers 
—chape?” moaned a sick female. 

“They’re keeping me back from the penny you’re 
going to give me, lady, dear,” wailed another, on the 
outskirts of the crowd; ‘‘because I’m wake in myself, 
and my heart’s broke with the hunger.” 

Can the reader parallel the eloquence of those touch- 
ing appeals, outside of Ireland? 


she said to 
As quick as a flash 


—— tor 
MORTIFYING BLUNDERS. 


We have heard a story of a young man from the far 
country, where finger-bowls were an unknown luxury, 
who came to Bostou and was invited to dine by some 
distant friends of his family—people who lived in the 
midst of the luxuries of a prosperous city establish- 
ment. 

The boy was shy and self-conscious, and naturally 
he suffered. He struggled through the dinner; ate 
bravely things he did not like, swallowed his mistakes 
and his cayenne together, and reached, with tolerable 
success, the stage of finger-bowls. 

Just here his presence of mind forsook him, and in- 
stead of waiting to see what other people did, he saw 
in his finger-bowl a piece of lemon, and jumped to the 
conclusion that its contents were lemonade. 

As for the bowl, it seemed to him no stranger, as a 
drinking-glass, than many other appointments of the 
dinner had been. He was hot, he was uncomfortable. 
The familiar drink offered him delightful refreshment. 

He raised the bow! to his lips and drank from it ea- 
gerly, and just as he set it down caught sight of other 
people tranquilly washing their hands. He has dined 
at many fine tables since then, but never does he use a 
finger-bowl without feeling afresh the sting of that too- 
well-remembered mortification. 











This incident, which really ines almost pre- 
pares one to believe in Mrs. Sherwood’s story of the 
young Western girl, unaccustomed to city dinners, whe 
extracted from her finger-bowl a sprig of lemon verbe- 
na, wiped it and jauntily fastened it in her button-hole 
before she discovered her mistake 

Both these mistakes might have been avoided by the 
simple expedient of waiting a little to see what other 
people did. 

These small social blunders are not crimes, but to be 
guilty of them stings one like fine needles, of whose 
wound one smarts but does not die. It only requires— 
to escape them—a little self-possession, and the habit, 
80 necessary in all new conditions of life, of waiting 
quietly to see in what wise others take the lead. 

——— 
ONE-SIDED. 

When at school we made the acquaintance of a 
young Frenchman,.who was nervously anxious to 
learn the idioms of our language. He used excellent 
English in conversation, and was greatly pleased when 
he heard a new expression, which he was sure to treas- 
ure up and give as his Own at the earliest opportunity. 

He one day heard a friend characterize another per- 
sor as “two-faced.” After inquiring what the mean- 
ing of the expression was, he stored the epithet away 
for future use. He frequently took part in our society 
debates, and always spoke with spirit and not a little 
pathos. Ata meeting of the society not long after, in 
th» midst of a speech he found an opportunity to use 
the new compound word. But in the excitement of the 
debate his memory did not stand by him as it would if 
he had been less nervous. ‘This is what he said: 

“If there ees anything I detest, sir, it ees a two-sided 
man! And I fervently hope, sir, 1 may continue one- 
sided to the end of my days!” 

The laugh of his associates revealed to him the fact 
that he had blundered, and an explanation did not re- 
heve his mortification. 

+o 
VERY STRANGE DISHES, 

It is prejudice rather than reason which leads to the 
rejection as food of many animals which scientific men 
and travellers declare to be wholesome as well as edi- 
ble. In various parts of the world there are societies 
the object of whose organization is to add to the food- 
supply by demonstrating the palatability of hitherto 
unused articles. ‘They have tried crocodile-steaks, and 
say that they are excellent, the tail of the reptile being 
the most dainty part, and the flavor resembling that of 
salinon. We all know scrambled eggs to be a satisfy- 
ing dish when they come from the chicken-coop; but 
it is doubtful if many would care for them if they were 
pythons’ eggs. 


A German sarant recently invited several guests to 
eat a dish of the latter, which were fried in melted 
butter and said to taste like mashed potatoes, mixed 
with rice. 

The late Frank Buckland was zealous in his gastro- 
nomic researches. Among the dishes which he “in- 
vented” was stewed boa-constrictor, which resembled 
veal, and he has given us a story of a little girl in his 
house who ate, without the least injury, several snakes’ 
egys under the impression that they were sugar-plums, 


consists in their perfect purity and strength. 


cooling. Try it often! 





A German society has tried with satisfaction a dish 
made of frogs’ spawn, and the Rey. J. G. Wood, the | _F« 
popular author, avows that there are few greater deli- | 
cacies than the common rat, when it is grain-fed and 
cooked in the form of a pie. 

Experiments have also been made with the octopus, 
which is said to be highly savory when seasoned with 
garlic, cloves, lime-juice and olive-oil; with sharks’- 
meat, which furnishes excellent cutlets when itis young 
and tender; and with roast crane, stuffed with chest- 
nuts and prunes. 

The latter might be palatable. but who among us 
will ever be converted to an appetite for either corn- 
fed rats or scrambled pythons’ eggs? 


+r 
GOETHE AND BYRON. 


A correspondent of the Springfield Republican lately 
feund a contemporary sketch of Goethe, written in 
1817, by a Bostonian, who then saw him with eyes 80 
clear-sighted that the poet’s fame did not prevent him 
from measuring the man. These are his words: 


“Goethe, the poet, now sixty-eight years old, has no 
wife; she died two years ago, a dissipated woman, fond 
of pleasure and wine. Her one son, who is married, 
they say is a good-natured but stupid fellow. 

“Goethe himself is about five feet ten and one-half 
inches high, with a large body and head, a prominent 
nose with a straight line, high broad forehead, consid- 
erable hair, which was powdered, very black eyes, with 
a proud, disagreeable expression, large mouth and a 
red face. 

“He was dressed in coarse, gray, light pantaloons, 
half-boots, white waistcoat and black coat. At the 
button-hole was a red ribbon, with six or eight fine gold 
chains and three little orders resting upon it. 

“He is stiff and embarrassed in his manners, and 
neither appears a courtier nor a good-natured man. 
His house in Weimar is one of the best, and during 
the war he had the first officers always billeted upon 
him, such as Ney, Augereau, Oudinot, the two L’ Alle- 
mands, besides hundreds of inferior fellows. 

‘He loves very much Lord Byron’s poetry, and pre- 
fers ‘The Corsair.’ The expression of bis face is that 
of acute, harsh sense, no softness or sensibility.”’ 

This was the judgment of a youth of twenty-five, 
who two years later saw Byron, describing him as ‘a 
gross-looking man of uncleanly appearance, with a 
great turn-over shirt-collar, fastened with a big, vulgar 
brooch.” 





en 


GOOD-BYE, GEORGE!” 

Mr. Story, the sculptor, who began active life as a 
lawyer, tells a good story which illustrates the fact that 
the emphasis which punctuates has as much to do with 
determining the sense of a t as the of 
the words: 





5 


Once, when he was called upon to defend a woman 
accused of murdering her husband, he adduced as one 
of the proofs of her innocence the fact of her having 
attended him on his death-bed, and said to him, when 
he was dying, ‘Good-bye, George.” 

The counsel for the plaintiff declared this ought 
rather to be taken as a proof of her guilt, and that the 
words she had used were, ‘Good, by George!” 


+r 
ARGUMENT TO IGNORANCE, 
Logicians tell us that the argumentum ad igno- 
rantium, i. e., an argument founded on the ignorance 
of the person we are addressing, don’t amount to any- 
thing. Yet it isa popular method of reasoning, and a | 
specimen of it may be found in the following humor- 
ous paragraph: 
Old me, Squoggs don’t believe the moon is inbabii- 
> she says, “what on airth becomes of folks 





in ‘he moon when there’s nothing left of it but a little 
streak ?”’ ‘ 


COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE, 

The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
[Aade. 
sapeniiile ss 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

DRANK WITH SODA WATER 


is delicious. All druggists have it. 


It is refreshing and 
[Ade, 


—_—_—___—_. 
Children with weak eyes, sore ears, or any form of 
scrofula, should be treated with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


pe iene 
Halford Sauce for steaks, chops, soups, gravies, &c. 


ASTHMATICS’ INSTITUTE 


Binghamton, N. Y., solely for promet cure of ASTHMA, 
and to teach how it is to stay cured. Patients not able to 
come to Binghamton will receive the medicines fora full 
trial, express free, with full instructions, by enclosing $2 
addressed to P, HAROLD HAYES, M. D.. 1 Warren St. 


IDNEY SMITH being ill, his physician advised him 
OO to“take a walk upon an empty stomach.” “Upon 
whose?” asked Sidney. Still better steps to take would 
be the purchase of Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Golden Medical 
Discovery” and “Pleasant Purgative Pellets,” which are 
especially valuable to those who are obliged to lead 
sedentary lives, or are afflicted with any chronic disease 
of the stomach or bowels. By druggists. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Just published, the largest and most complete Cata- 
logue of Trchery,t goods ever issued. La 
Base Ball, Archery Cricket, Foot-Ball, Fishing, Boating, 
Gymnasium and F iremen’s Goods, and all the latest nov- 
elties #28 large pages, 5000 illustrations, on fine tinted | 
pa ver. Price, by mail, 25 cents 

0CK & SNYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES ! It’s all the rage to make TIDIES: and 


LAMBREQUINS with ¢rrine and ribbon, 
OUR NEW BOOK OF CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE 
contains a number of beautiful Patterns tor this work, 
with Directions for Making; also, Patterns for Thread 
Edgings, ete. Price, 30 cts., 6 for $1.00, We take P.O. 
stamps. J. F. IN NGAL LLS, Ly L YNN, | MA ASS, 























ALID ID RECLINING 
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FOLDING ¢ CHAIR 9 WORKS. New Haven. . 
‘In The Devil’s Lake, 


320 TURTLE MOUNTAIN 


And Mouse River Country. 
North 


Dakota. AC a ES: ao 


United States 
Land Office at 
Grand Forks, Dt. 
Sectional Map and full panticuers 
FREE, Address H. 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass.Agt.. ‘St. DA Naas 


and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn. | R J E 


Solo Bb Cornet $15.00. 


With Patent Light P iston Valves, Crooks to 
“AY “Bb.” and “G.” Water Key, wood case 
(war ranted to “eh entire satisfaction). 
Bo Cornet, ween 4 Aband GC 700 ks, wood case, 
or Eo rs, SSK 
Mickel plated. ith’ A, 
Crooks, wood case, , 
Special indue ements on sets 
for bands, Catalogues free. 
and Band Instruments. 
C.2.e 








Bb Cornet, Ab and G 





f instruments 
Courtois Cornets 
All instruments sent 
3 days forfexamination. 


John C. Hay nes & Co,, Boston, Mass, 









DRY , GOODS 


Over three-quarters of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
Shawls ‘Trimmings Hosiery. U phol- 
stery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, Un- 
derwear, Ties, I Laces, Ly ll Furnishing 700ds, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ ¢ dutfits, Ke, Samples, in- 
for mation and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free onapplication, 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila, 
ene say where you saw this Advertisement. 


LICYCLgeE, 


with Steel Spokes, Rubber Tire, 
$15 to $60. Lron Tire, $9 to $20, ac- 
cording to size. The new “HECLA 
SPECIAL,” 44, 46,48 and 50 in. wheel, is the 
best and cheapest youth's machine made. 
St. Nicholas, Fairfield, and Otto 
Bicycles, Bo ys’ Veloce ipedes, Girls’ 
Tricycles. We are importers of the 
celebrated “Premier,” and sole agents 
for the “Harvard,” “Yale” and 
“Shadow” Bicycles, the best Gentle- 
men’s Roadsters on the market. Send 
stamp for special price-list of Bic ycles, 
Tricycles and Bicycle Sundries, ba 
SPALDING & BR« WS. 108 Madison St., Chicago, me 


DR. SWETT'S ROOT BEER 


Has been imitated ; several preparations for making 
a Root Beer having been extensively advertised and 
sold ata less price. Insist on having the genuine 
if you desire the most satisfactory results 

{t acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidne 
home use, packages to make oe by mail, 25 cents, 
and two 3c, stamps for postage; 4 pac kages, $1, prepaid, 
Composed of Sarsaparil ey _ sife of Man, 4% ver, Winter= 
green, | Dandelion, &c. vared at N. Sotanic De- 
pot, 245 Washington titreet Boston. 


GEO, W. SWETT, M 











THE “HE@LA” | 


For 





- D., Proprietor, 


wn-Tennis, | 
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A WHOLE FAMILY 


WHEELS. 


The Columbia Bicycles and 
Tricygles furnish “wheeled steeds” 
for fther, mother, sister and brother, 
the business and professional man, 
and everybody. 

Full descriptions of these machines 
given in our new illustrated (36 page) 
catalogue, sent fer 3-cent stamp. 


THE POPE M'F’G CO., 
A 597 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 
of weariness, of exhe 


} Tl R E D OUT. tion without effort, which 


makes life a burden to so many people, is due to the fact 
that the blood is poor, and the vitality consequently 
| feeble. Ifyou are suffering from such feelings, 





MASS. 





The distressing feeling 





| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Ss just what you 
woke 


need, and will do you incalculable 








No other preparation so concentrates and combines 
blood-purifying, vitaliziu.g, enriching, and invigorating 
qualities as AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


| PREPARED BY 


Dr.J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5, 


The Elzevir Library. 


| LARGE ‘TYPE, — Tasteful The 
| wali s choicest literature, Always ie pene ced. Pub- 
ye FAK) PAUZES, $5.00'a ye 


lished tri-weekly, 
PRIC es thotow for them, 


workmansl ip. 


NOT sold by dealers. 
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CORTICELLI 


SEWING SILK. 


LADIES, TRY If. 





Sik Made. 


Every spool warranted Per- 
fect. Unequaled for Hand or 
Machine Sewing. Smooth, 
pone, Full L ste Ladies, 

your storekeeper for 
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~ Companion Union Web Hammock. for Summer Days. 


soon as possible, and you 
will have it ready for the 


Order your Hammock as 
hot summer months. 


Ny 
Sy 


Wii, 


Liza 
LL LéZ3 


iif. 






This Hammock is made expressly for us. The cord 
is the same size and quality as that from which the 
$3.00 hammocks are made. No one can purchase for 
$1.50 a better hammock than the one we offer for $1.00, 
It is made by the celebrated Union Web Hammock Co, 

The Hammock is hand-made, and has a Safety 
Lacing Cord and patent Safety Knots. The cut shows 
the improved ring used at each ena of the hammock, and 
the very strong way the cords are attached to the ring, 

The size of the Companion Hammock ifs I1'¢ feet long 
and has a 6-foot bed. It will sustain safely persons 
weighing from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pounds. The Cordis variegated in color and is very 
handsome. Price $1.00, and 27 cents for postage and 
packing. 

Hammock No, A B, This is a larger 
size, and costs $1.75, and 35 cents for post- 
age and packing. 

Hammock No. A A, Thisis the larg- 
est and most elegant hammock of all. 
Price $2.50. Postage and packing 50 cents. 

If a person is in the shade, has a book, 
and one of these hammceks, we are sure he 
can get genuine rest. 

Special Notice.—Please read our great 
offers made on this page in each of the last 
four issues of the COMPANION. These are 
rare opportunities to obtain standard 
books at special prices. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 














For the Companion. 


A BALLAD OF BRAVE 
OFF SWANSEA—J ANUARY 


WOMEN. 
27, 1883. 


With hiss and thunder and inner boom— 
While through the darkness the great waves loom 
And charge the rocks with the shock of doom— 


A second sea is the hurricane’s blast: 
Its viewless billows are loud and vast, 
By their strength great trees are uptorn and downcast. 


To-night falls many a goodly tree, 
As many a ship, through the raging sez 
Shall go with the strange sea-things to ie, 


At times through the hurry of clouds, the moon 
Looks out aghast; but her face right soon 
Is hidden again, and she seems to swoon, 


Oh, the wind waves, and oh, the sea waves, 
The gulfs of wind, and the sea*gulfs for grave Ss. 
Fast through the air how She flies and raves; 


Raves with a magical, mad delight, 

The viewless spirit of storm and night, 
Heart of the wind, and soul of his might. 
Hark to the voice which shouts from the sea, 
The voice of a dreadful revelry 

The unseen hunters are out, and flee 





Over the crests of the roaring dee 
Or they climb the ways that are wild and steep, 
Or right through the heart of their light they leap. 


Roar of the wind and roar of the waves, 
And song and clamor of sea-tilled caves, 
What ship to-night such a ripe braves? 


Yet see, ah, see, how a snake of lig 

Gioes hissing and writhing up all one night 

While the ery, “Going down!” through the winds* 
might— 





ned 


Through the roar of the winds and the waves together— 
Is sent this way by the shrieking weather, 
But to help on such night were a vain endeavor, 








See a glare of torches; and married and single, “No Senden sinan, artifieer, workman, or laborer, or | 
Me 1d women confusedly mingle erson Whatsoever, shall do or exercise any 
You can hear the rush of their feet down the shingle. wornlly labor, business, or work of their ordinary call- | 
ings,—works of necessity or charity alone excepte “—on 
Oh, salt and keen is the spray in their faces; the Lord's Day.” | 
F rom the strength of the wind they reel in their paces 
Catch hands to steady them there in their places, All agreements forbidden by this law are void. If, | 
Blow would a boat in such seas behave? for xample, a horse-trade is made on Sunday and the 
But the life-boat! Quick! The life-boat will save horse is warranted sound, no action can be sustained 
She is manned, with her crew of a onsen fellows, and by the purchaser, if the horse goes lame. 
rave. A note made on Sunday is worthless, in the hands of 


See! They ride on the heights, in the deep valleys dip, 
Until, with a ery which the winds outstrip, 
Their boat is hurled on the sinking ship. 


fore they will be prepared to accept Christianity.” 
Acting on his own theory, the good bishop selected 
from the natives’ huts twelve children, six boys and 
six girls, from fourteen to sixteen years old. These he 
had bound to him by contract for three years, and then 
he took them into his own family. During that time 
they were taught to read and to write and to do ordi- 
nary work about the in the The 
girls were also taught to play the piano, and the boys 
drawing; but no religious instruction was given them. 
When the three years had passed the bishop told 
| them that they were no longer under obligations to re 
| main with him. 
| Without attempting to restrain the joy they felt at 
| the prospect of passing from under the influences by 
| which they had been surrounded for three years, they 
rushed to their rooms, threw off their European clothes, 
donned their bead ornaments and girdles, and with 


house and garden. 


screams and shrieks, ran from the house into the wil 


derness. The good man did not see them again. 
| The missionaries continued in the way they had be 
| gun; and, after thirty years of labor, had the joy of 
seeing twelve churches, eighteen schools and two sem- 

inaries planted among this most benighted people- 
“But,” teachers, “before a man has 
| been led to embrace Christianity, we can not civilize 
| him enough so that he will even put a door in his 
kraal (hut).” 

| — +O 
WHAT THE LAW ALLOWS 
ON SUNDAY. 
From the earliest times there have been laws in Eng 
The 
which is still preserved, was 
Great in the ninth century. The 
Henry VI. Another 
fourth, which is now 
by the 
law has been made the model 


says one of the 





land enforcing a proper respect for the Sabbath. 
most ancient of these, 
made by Alfred the 
of 

The 


Wis made 


second dates from the time 
was passed under James I, 

the law of England, 
Charles Tl, This latter 
of Sunday laws in all our States ¢ 
it form « part of our 
law of Charles LI. 


Parliament of 





cept Louisiana; and 
| the decisions made under 


H now 
The 


common law, ads as follows 












good, 
A stable-keeper cannot get his pay for horses let on 








Its side | 1, for the sea to have way through | Sunday, nor can he get damages if his team is destroyed 
s side 8 Kore¢ o » sea to he ough— | by an ac ent. 
“We . an 
“it over? they cried. Ve have done all men may | But, where the bargaining is done on Sunday and 
Yet there’s one chance left!” and themselves they threw | es contract is finished on a week-day, itis valid. Pub 
- lishing a newspaper on the Sabbath is against the law. 


Right into the wrath of the sea and the wind! 
rages all round them, 
Their ears are deafened; 





, 
their eyes are blind. 


Then in the middlemost hell of the 
ea, in the innermost heart of the tight, 

They strain and struggle with all the ir might— 

With never a pause, 

Their teeth ave set, 

Each man has the 


night, 


while God's merey they ery on, 
and their museles are iron— 
heart and the thews of a lion, 





Wave spurns them to wave. They may do it! Who 
knows” 


For shoreward the great tide towering goes, 
And shoreward the great wind thundering blows. 
But, no! See that wave, lik 


It breaks them and passes, 
Are seen in (ye wave, 
Quoth three soldiers on shore, “They nust give u 


Neither swimmer nor boat with such surges couk 
Nor could one stand steady to cast a rope. 





sa Fate bearing mv 
Iwo swimmers alor 
and their strength is niet 6 ‘gone. 


p hope. 


cope, 








“For he who would cast it must stand hip-high 
In the trough of the sea, and be thrown thereby 
On his face, never more to behold the sky.” 


But a woman ste ot out from those gathered there, 
And she said, “My life for their lives will I dare. 
I pray for strength, God will hear my prayer. 


And the light of her soul her eyes shone through, 
But the men they jeered, and they eried, “Go to! 
Can a woman do what we dare not do?” 


Spake another woman—"“I, We twain 


Will do our best, strive with might and main, 
And if what we do shall be done in vain, 











“And the great sea have us to hold and hide, 

It were surely better thus to have died 

Than to live as these others, Haste! Haste!” she cried, 
They seized a rope, and with no word more, 

Fearless of death, down the steep of the shore 

They dashed, right into the light and the roar 





a waves, Which sprang on them there, 
i of prey night spring from his lair, 
While the roar of his triummph made deaf the air. 





Oh, loud is the Death they hurry to mee — 
The stones slip shrieking from tinder their fe 
They stagger, but fall not. Beat, mad “lay beat! 


rhey raise their arms, with their soul's strength quiver- 





ing— 
They pause 
And straight 
Driven far afield by a master hand 
The rope whizzes out from the seething strand: 
A shout—“It is caught! For land, now, for land!” 


A crash like thunder! They drop to their knees, 
But they keep their hiold in the under s 
Chey rise. They pull. Nor falter, nor ¢ 


“Willit reach ?’—Then they shout and fling, 
asa stone driven forth by a sling— 






ase, 


The strength of ten men have these women to-night 
And they shout with the rapturous sense of their oo 
Shout, as men shout, when they revel in fight. 


They reel, but they fall not. The rope winds in, 
Hark, hark! what'a shout answers their shout, 
“That willdo! We touch bottom! 


fast. 

at last— 
The danger is past!” 
Then the women turn from the raging water 

With _ oe y have snatched from its lust for slaugh- 


But the ir Foe t flag, now, and their breath comes shorter. 


Hardly they hear in their sea-dimmed ear 
The sound of sobs, or the sound of cheers— 
Their eyes are drowned, but with spray, not tears, 


When deeds of valor, Coast vaunts over Coast— 
As to which proved bravest, and which did most, 
['wo Swansea women shall be my toast. 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 














The publisher cannot get his pay for advertisements. 

Works of necessity and charity are permitted. For 
example, a will may be made on Sunday. The law 
considers it a work of necessity to provide against 
death, which may come at any moment. 

A marriage contract made on Sunday is also a work 
of necessity. A barber may bring suit and get his pay 
for shaving a man on the Lord’s Day. A contract to 
go for a physician on Sunday is valid. Repairing a 
public road on Sunday is sometimes a work of neces 
sity. 

The rule is that the agreement must be to do some 
thing which it is proper and fitting to do on the Sab 
bath. Driving a meat-cart on Sunday is 
Hoeing garden crops, though seriously needed, is not 
a necessity. Nor is gathering sea-weed on the sea 
shore for manure such a necessity as the law will pro 
vide for, though in a few hours it may drift away with 
the tide. 

Clearing out a mill wheel on Sunday is not a necessi 
ty, though hundreds of people may be kept out of em 
ployment on a week-day if it is not done. A man once 
broke his leg while doing this for a mill company, and 
though it was proved that he did it as a favor and not 
for pay, it was dé@cided that he could not get damages 
for his injuries. 

Besides declaring these agreements void, the Sab 
| bath-breaker is punished criminally. Persons present 

at places of public amusement on Sunday may be fined. 














Hotels and restaurants are forbidden, under a penalty, | 


to entertain anybody except travellers, strangers and 
lodgers on the Lord’s Day. They cannot legally per 
mit people to spend their time drinking and lounging 
in their public houses on Sunday. 

Writs and other civil suits cannot be served - the 
Sabbath, but warrants in criminal cases may be, for 
this is a necessity. Rude and indecent behavior in a 
church on Sunday is also punished. 

Fishing and hunting on Sunday are offences 





against 


the law. Keeping gambling tools to be used for hire 
| on the Sabbath is severely punished. 
Railroads, however, may run trains on Sunday, if 


they have special permission to do so. This exception 
is made on the ground that the public necessity requires 
it. 

Another exception is made by our law for the bene- 
fit of Jews, Seventh-Day Bs aptists and others who keep 
Saturday instead of Sunday. ‘They are allowed to at- 

tend to their usual work on Sunday, and their contracts 
are valid. 

These acts are not against the law, unless they are 
done within the hours set apart by law for Sunday 
From twelve o’clock on Saturday night till twelve 
o'clock on Sunday night is the Lord’s Day. 

These rules as to agreements constantly 
the courts, but the criminal laws against > 
ing are seldom enforced. 

In the Western States the Sunday 
ed, but in New England 








appear in 
Sabbath-break 


laws are neglect- 
the law is more carefully ob 
served, and while rarely enforced, its enforcement is 
rarely needed. It is to our having such laws and oc- 
casionally enforcing them, that we owe our quiet, o 
derly New England Sabbath. 


+o 
| HER FIRST STORY. 
We all naturally feel a curiosity to know how a fa- 
| vorit® author came to be an author. 


Accident gener 
ally plays a part in it, particularly in the case of the 
greatest writers. 


Indeed few have any adequate con 
| ception of their powe 





and capabilities until they have 


been tested, though indications of what is beneath the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| In fact, you must partially or otaite civilize them, be- | 


as had been his estimate of her 


! 
A MAN TO DO 





sooner than any lawyer in Boston.’ 
| E 


not valid. | 





; * Tell me, 


Meade commands it. 


JUNE 7, 1883. 


her first tale, “Amos Barton,” which ¢ 
genius. He sent the 
completed story to Black 
not long after. 

Other stories followed, and, finally, ‘Adam Bede,” 
a fully developed novel, was published, which gave her 
a rank among the greatest writers of fiction. 

During this long period Mr. John Blackwood had 
never met his brilliant contributor, and still supposed 
that George Eliot was a gentleman—probably a clergy- 
man. On one of bis visits to London, he was invited 
by Mr. Lewes to dinner, ‘‘to meet George Eliot.” 

He came. Dinner was announced; but no one sat 
down except Mr. and Mrs. Lewes and himself. Con- 
versation proving very interesting, he made no allusion 
to his disappointment, until the dinner was over, when 





2mazed him, high | 


twood, in which it appeared 


30,000,000 times in a year, and more than 2,500,000,000 
times in a life of 70 years. 


The force it exerts is sufficient to lift one hundred 
and twenty tons one foot high every twenty-four hours. 
Yet the piece of living mechanism that is called upon 
to do this, and do it without a pause for threescore ye: us 
and ten without being itself worn out by the effort, 

a small bundle of flesh that rarely weighs more een 
eleven ounces. 

It is in the nature of the case, also, it must be remem- 
bered, that this little vital machine cannot be at any 
time stopped for repair. If it gets out of order, it must 
be set right as it runs. To stop the beating of th> 
heart for more than the briefest interval, wouid be to 
| change life into death. 


he said how much he regretted that George Eliot was | 


not present. 
‘Here he is,” said Mr. Lewes, pointing to his wife, 

who sat quietly enjoying the climax of their little com. 

edy. Mr. Blackwood shook hands with bis contribu- 

tor, and the evening passed very happily. 

+r 


For the Companion. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH-BELL. 


An ancient stone church, to which ivy is clinging, 
das stood in the village through many a year, 
A bell in its spire has been faithfully swinging. 
And giving forth notes that are mellow and clear, 
Though marks of decay o'er the gray walls are stealing, 
And none who now live of their building can tell, 
Yet clear as of old are the tones that come pring 
In melody sweet from the village church bell 


Along through the years, ol! how oft its vibrations— 
Its soft, ple: asing tones on the calm Sabbath air— 
Have given to worshippers free invitations 
To hasten at once to the service of prayer! 
The ages of those have been learned froin its tolling, 
Who in our fond memories only can dwell; 
(Gilad news of a wedding has often come rolling 
In sweet notes of joy from the village chure hh bell. 















That patient old bell, when its cadence is dying, 
Sends forth from the spire a low, tremulous Tum, 
Then heard are the echoes from distance replying, 
Asif the sweet sounds should ne’er silent become, 
And then when the echoes have ceased their repeating, 
The menries of days that we all loved so well 
(MW days that were joyous but ever too fleeting, 
re brought to our minds by the village chureh bell, 


i. M. HH, 

















or 


CROSS-EX AMINED. 
The weakest link in the 
the strain is sure to come. 


which 
The point which the teach. 
er has overlooked in his preparation of the lesson is 
about. 


cable is the one on 


the one that some boy will be anxious to know 
The petty detail that the | 
the one that may trip him up before he is through with 


the case. An amusing illustration of this total depravity 


in neglected things occurred some years ago to Rufus 
| Choate, while he was trying a case of assault commit 
the first holder, but if sold to an innocent person, it is 


ted on board the clipper ship Challenge while the ves- 
He was cross-examining the chief mate, 
Dick Barton, who had said that the night was “dark as 
Egypt, and raining like seven bells.” 


sel was at sea. 


‘Was there a moon that asked Choate. 
“Yes, sir.”” 

“Ah, yes! a moon” 
“Yes, a full moon.” 
“Did you see it?” 

“Not a mite.” 

“Then how do you know that there was a moon?” 
“The nautical almanac said 80, and I'll believe that 


night?”’ 


ven that “shot” didn’t warn Mr. Choate that he was 
dealing with a smart craft which might prove danger- 
ous. 

“What was the principal luminary that night, sir?” 
he continued. 

“Binnacle lamp aboard the Challenge.” 

“Ah! you are growing sharp, Mr. Barton.” 

“What in blazes have you been grinding me 
hour for? To make me dull?” 

“Be civil, sir! And now tell me what latitude 
longitude you crossed the equator in?” 

“Sho! you're joking.” 

“No, sir, | am in earnest, and [ desire you to answer 
me.” 

“TL sha'n’t 

“Ah! you refuse, do you?” 

“Yes; [ can’t.’ 

“Indeed! You are the chief mate of a clipper ship 
and are unable to answer so simple a question?’ 

“Yes, ‘tis the simplest question Lever had asked me. 
Why, I thought every fool of a lawyer knew that there 
aint no /atitude at the equator’”’ 

The great advocate concluded the man was too sharp 
for him. 





this 


and 


+r 
GEN. LEE AND THE PRISONER, 

A gentleman may be tempted by circumstances to 
do an ungentlemanly act. If he yields, he does so 
against the protest of his instincts. This fact is brought 
out by the author of “Bullet and Shell,” in a story of | 
Gen. Lee’s examination of a Union officer; who had 
been taken prisoner at the Battle of the Wilderness, 
The officer was lying on the ground, being wounded 
ina leg and arm, surrounded by a group of Confed- 
ate soldiers. 





The group suddenly separated as a mounted officer 
rode up. One of the men helped me to my feet at his 
command. 

“What part of your army do you belong to, 
he asked. 

“The Fifth Corps.” 

“Who commands it now?” 

“Gen. Warren.” 

‘How many men has he?” 

“Forty or fifty thousand, 
gerating the number. 

“Indeed! So many as that? ? 
you in the whole army? 

“Two or three hundred thousand,’ 
laugh. 

“Now 


sir?” 


” 


said I, purposely exag- 


How many, then, have 


’ Lreplied, witha 


you are joking,” 
is it true that Gen. 
your forces?” 

“He is with the army, sir, but we understand Gen. 


Grant is in command of 


“That amounts to the same thing,” 
officer, in a musing tone. “But tell me, sir, how many 
men have you, really, this side of the River Rapidan.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” I replied; “I know I am a prison- 
er in your hands, wounded and helpless; but that fact 
gives you no right to question me as you are doing. I 


| have already answered more of your questions than 
You cannot expect me to | 


my duty tomy flag permits, 
information 


lawyer has not mastered is | 


suid the stranger, quietly. 


remarked the | 





or 
DISSIMULATION IN DIPLOMACY, 

In reading the lives of great men, the fact should be 
kept in mind that their greatness was not absolute, but 
relative. They were great in relation to the age in 
which they lived. They did many things, which they 
thought right, that a more moral or enlightened age 
condemns. William of Orange, and Lord Walsingham, 
Queen Elizabeth’s astute counsellor, lived at a time 
when plots and conspiracies threatened the destruction 
of their governments. The age was one of diplomatic 
intrigue, and these eminent statesmen thought them 
selves justifiable in fighting fire with fire. 


They employed spies, and paid them generously, t 
ascertain State secrets. Their employees knew their 
business and, by fair means and foul, earned tbeir lib- 
eral salaries. If a bribe would tempt a private secre 
tary toshow a State paper, the bribe was proffered. 
If a secret drawer held an important document, a false 
key, liberally paid for, opened it. The document was 
copied and replaced, but the copy was forwarded to 
the employer. 

William had spies in the Vatican, at Rome, in the 
palace of Philip II.—his private secretary was in Wil- 
liam’s employ—and in several of the German courts. 
The information they secretly furnished him was a con- 
stant help in war and in diplomacy. 

Walsingham put his spies into every European court. 
He learned from them that both Philip I]. and his great 
general, Alexander of Parma, were guilty of perjury, 
in calling God to witness their sincerity in desiring 
peace with Queen Elizabeth. Walsingham showed the 
Queen letters, copied from originals in the cabinets of 
Philip and Parma, in which they chuckled over their 
skill in deceiving her, and made merry over her credul- 
ity. 

‘These evil associations gave to diplomacy such a bad 
name, that, even pow, to say that a man is diplomatic 
is to suggest that he is smart but unscrupulous in the 
use of means to gain his ends. 











When that high-minded merchant, Abbott Lawrence, 
was nominated United States Minister to England, he 
refused to accept the appointment, until assured by 
Mr. Everett that lying and dissimulation were not nec- 
essary to a modern diplomat. 


a 
PANTHER AND BEAR. 

Peter Stewart, while hunting among the mountains 
of Rockland, Nevada, witnessed one of the strangest 
scenes ever seen by a hunter. The Reese River Pevreille 
says that he saw deer-bones lying at the mouth of a 
crevice in the rocks, and felt sure that it was the den 
of some wild animal, and that the bones were the 
remnants of a feast its occupant had made on a deer. 
Hearing a noise, he hid himself behind a tree, and in 
a moment saw a big bear come out of the cave, carry- 
ing under its arm a panther kitten, which was squal- 
ling and kicking with all its might. 


The bear rose on its haunches and gave the kitten a 
box or two on the ear with its fore-paw, squeezed it to 
death and threw it on the ground. 

Bruin then returned to the cave, and in a short time 

came out with another kitten under its arm, which 
was treated as its companion had been. 

What the future intentions of the bear were Stew- 
art never found out, for the second kitten had scarcely 
been killed, when the mother panther appeared and 
took the bear by ——. 

The panther saw her kittens lying on the ground. 
She bounded first to one, and then to the other, smell- 
ing and licking them and uttering plaintive cries. 

‘Then turning to the bear, which had remained in an 
erect position, with a yell she sprang upon him and 
fastened her claws in his shaggy coat and her fangs in 
his throat. 

The bear hurled its antagonist ten feet away with its 
powerful paws, and attempted to escape a second at- 
tack by flight; but the panther was upon it in an in- 
stant, and a terrible conflict ensued. 

The bear endeavored to catch the panther in its hug, 
but the latter was too agile, and with every spring upon 

its huge enemy the panther inflicted terrible wounds 
| with its sharp claws. 

The blood poured from a dozen great wounds in the 

bear’s body, and at last the panther leaped on the bear 

| as it stood facing her, and fastening her teeth in its 

throat, thrust the long, sharp nails of her hind feet 

| into its vitals. The bear fell to the ground. As the 

| panther was returning to its dead kittens Stewart shot 

| er. 





——————<~o>—____ 
TABLES TURNED. 

Most persons have as little love for the baggage- 
smashers of our railroads as the smart young man in 
this story had. But while we can sympathize with his 
dislike of the men, we can hardly pity him for the price 
he paid for trying to protect himself from them by a 

| lie. An exchange tells the story, and says that the 
| other day a baggage-wagon brought a trunk to Palatka 
(Fla.) depot. The trunk was labelled: “Dynamite 
within—smash if you dare!”’ 


The trunk was closely followed by a young man who 
had about seven minutes in which to get his check and 
catch the train. When he presented his ticket and 
asked for a check, the baggage-master replied,— 

ae trunk can’t go as baggage.” 

“y 4 1 hdd 

“The contents are dangerous. You’ll have to remove 

| it from here at once, or I’ll make you trouble.” 

‘But there is no dynamite within.” 

“There is the warning.’ 

“Yes, but that was for a joke on the baggage-smash- 
ers.” 

“Young man, railroads never joke. 
out of here!’ 


Get that trunk 


give you any 
strength.” 

“You are quite right, sir,’ replied the officer, sadly. 
“T beg your pardon. Good-night.” 


. aa regarding our army or its 
~ —_ A 


“Come, old fellow! it was only in fun,” 
| the smart Aleck. 
the train!” 

“If you do not remove the dangerous trunk, I shall 


entreated 


surface generally “crop out” very early in life. “TI have only four minutes to catch 


Eliot was thirty-five years of age had 


George 


For the Companion, before she so 





THE BISHOP'S EXPERIMENT. 
The fact that education and culture alone fail 
transform the life and character, finds marked proof in 


the experience of missionaries in Africa. When Amer 


ican missionaries first went to Natal, they labored 


several years without seeing any 


and the necessity of accepting Him as master. 
An English bishop, coming to the country, frankly 


told these missionaries that they were beginning wrong. 


“These 


sublime 


savages,’ he said, “can not 
of the Christian religion. 
must teach them in the common branches of education. 


truths 


to 


profitable result. 
Their method was to go among the natives and preach 
to them the simple story of Christ's mission upon earth, 


appreciate the 


much as thought of writing a story. She and her hus 
band were just settling down,after a summer holiday 
on the Continent, to a winter of literary hack-work in 
London. Their circumstances were straightened, 
father’s estate, which she 
pen, and he earning a very modest income by contrib 
uting to Blackwood and other periodicals. 


‘*My dear, 


may have doubled by her 


One day her busband said to her, 
you could write a capital story. 
The words sank into her mind. A short time after 
wards, as he was preparing to go out to dinner, at 
w hic h she also was expected, she said to him, 
“IT won't go out this evening, and w hen you come in 


First you | don’t disturb me, I shall be very busy.’ 


Soon she was able to show the opening portions of 


| gravely, and putting spurs to his horse, 


she | 
having a revenue of eighty pounds a year from her | 


T think 


As the speaker uttered these last words he bowed 
Was soon out 
of sight. 

“Who was that?” I exclaimed, as the Confederates 
gathered about me once more. 


“Gen. Robert E. Lee,” replied a sergeant. 
-— +o 
THE HUMAN HEART. 


The human body is so full of structural wonders that 
the science of physiology is one of the most delightful 
of studies. Take, the heart. With each 
stroke it projects about six ounces of blood into the con 


duits of the system, 


for instance, 


and ag it does so sonte 70 times 


have to call an officer.”’ 

“But I tell you it is not dangerous!” 

**Let me inspect it?” 

This was grudgingly acceded to, and nothing more 
dangerous than four shirts which sadly needed wasb- 
| ing were discovered. By this time the train had de- 
| parted, leaving the joker with eight hours on his hands, 

and, as the trunk was re-locked, he was handed a 
scraper and the advice,— 


| ‘Young man, it might be safer for you to label your- 
| self with something like: ‘Perishable—no delay.” You 

are evidently too ripe for this section. Now scrape 
that lie off, or the trunk can’t go!” 


se 


IF you are a skeptic, and determined to believe only 


every minute and 4,200 times in an hour, this implies | what you can undetstand, you will probably have the 


that jt does the same thing 100,800 times in 24 hours, 


shortest creed in the world, 








JUNE 7, 1883. 




















For the Companion. 
MIRACLES. 


“An egg a chicken ! don’t tell me, 
For didn’t I break an egg to see? 
There was nothing inside but a yellow ball, 
With a bit of mucilage round it all— 
Neither beak nor bill, 
Nor toe nor quill, 
Not even a feather 
To hold it together; 
Not a sign of life could any one see. 
An egg a chicken? You can’t fool me. 
An egg achicken ! Didu’t I pick 
Up the very shell that had held the chick, 
So they said, and didn’t I work half a day 
‘To pack him in where he couldn’t stay ? 
Let me try as I please, 
With squeeze upon squeeze, 
There is scarce space to meet 
His head and his feet. 
No room for any the rest of him—so 
‘That egg never held that chicken, I know.” 


Mamma heard the logic of her tittle man, 


In the afternoon the twins took her down to 
their pretty bough-house by the brookside. 

Here they kept house with their dollies. 
| And instead of a commonplace city doll-car- 
riage, there was the cunningest little boat just 
large enough for Rosamufiid, Rosalie and Claribel. 
In this the three dolls, carefully seated, floated far 
down the stream and were then drawn back by a 
long string fastened to the bow of the boat. 

But the beautiful day came to an end, as all 
things do, and after supper all sat on the broad 
piazza in the gathering twilight, Annie sitting on 
a low hassock at her mamma’s side, quiet and 
still. 

“My little girlie is tired,” thought mamma, 
‘and shall go to rest soon.” 

Then the older folks began telling stories of by- 
gone days, and no one noticed when Annie crept 
back to the deserted sitting-room, nor missed her 
till a stifled sobbing was heard issuing from the 

darkness. Half-frightened, they ran in to find in 
the big rocking-chair a little round heap battling 
with a great storm of sobs. 

“Annie, darling, what is the matter ?” 
Karl, alarmed. 

“T want to go to we’s house! I want to go to 
we’s house '" came from mamma's enfolding arms 
| ‘Why, Annie!” laughed papa, “is this the little 
| girl who coaxed and coaxed to go away for a long 


cried Mrs. 





Felt his trouble, and helped him, as moth- 
ers can; 
Took an egg from the nest—it was smooth 
and round: 
“Now, my boy, can you tell me what 
makes this sound ?”’ 
Faint and low, tap, tap; 
Soft and slow, rap, rap; 
Sharp and qui-k, 
Like a prisoner's pick. 
“Hear it peep, inside there!” cried Tom, 
with a shout; 
“How did it get in,and how can it get out?” 


Tom was eager to help —‘e could break the 
shell. 

Mamma smiled as she said, “All's well that 
ends well. 


Be patient awhile yet, my boy.”’ Click, 
click, 

And out popped the bill of a dear little 
ebick. 


No room had it lacked, 
Though snug it was packed. 
There it was, all complete 
From its head to its feet. 
The softest of down and the brightest of 
eyes, 
And so big—why, the s‘iell wasn’t half its 
size. 


Tom gave a long whistle. 
I see 
That an egg is a chicken—though the how 
beats me. 
An egg isn’ta chicken, that I know and 
declare, 
Yet an egg is a chicken—see the proof of it 
there. 
No body can tell! 
How it came in that shell; 
Once out, all in vain 
Would I pack it again. 
I think ’tis a miracle, mamma mine, 
As much as that of the water and wine.” 


“Mamma, now 


Mamma kissed her boy; “It may be that 
we try 
Too much reasoning about things, 
times, you and I. 
There are miracles wrouzlit, every day, for 
our eyes, 
That we see without seeing, or feeling sur- 
prise ; 
And often we must 
Even take on trust 
What we cannot explain 


some- 


Very well again. 
But from the flower to the seed, from the seed to 
the flower, 


’Tis a world of miracles every hour.” M. M. H. 





—$_+@>——__————— 
For the Companion. 
WE’S HOUSE. 

Annie was ‘‘most five old years,” as she would 
tell you, and could not remember ever having 
been from home over night. 

Since Rosie Cary’s visit in New York, Annie’s 
greatest desire had been to go away, like Rosie, 
for a whole week. 

It was no comfort when mamia told her that 
three years before she had spent several weeks at 
grandmamma’s, for, as Annie said, she “was ’most 
a baby then,and babies hasn't no merember.” 

But now, this very morning, Papa Karl was to 
take mamma and Annie out to Uncle Frank's 
farm for the longed-for week. 

Almost before Annie realized that this could be 
true the dainty new dress was on, breakfast was 
eaten and the cars were bearing thein swiftly to 
Groton Station, where black Thomas met them 
with carriage and horses. 

And when they came to the great farm-house 
there was Uncle Frank and Auntie May on the 
piazza, with Nell, who was just twice Annie s age, 
and the six-year-old twins, Lura and Lena. 

Such a long, happy day as it was! There were 
the dear little baby chickens, the mother hens and 


funny roosters to feed, the waddling, quacking | didn’t look like a very large rock. But it was a|—done!” 
ducks, the horses, cows and the pigs, that rather 
frightened Annic, with their grunting and squeal- 


ing. 


_THE_YOUTH'S COMPANTON, 





| week, and was even willing to go without papa | 
j; and mamma ?” 


| “Bunt T want my we's house now! 
to go to we’s house!" sobbed Annie. 


Oh, L want 


Wise manmina did not attempt to reason, but 
| cuddling the tearful face against her own, in old 
| baby-ftashion, crooned a low lullaby, till far away 

in slumber-land littke Annie found forgetfulness, 
and perhaps “we's house.” 

The next morning, in the bright sunshine, Annie 
was her happy, merry little self again. And the 
week passed quickly and pleasantly. 

When the final good-bys were said, Annie could 
scarcely keep the tears back. | 

But that afternoon, from Annie’s little play-room | 
at home, mamma overheard the following conver- 
sation,— 

‘I had the most splenderest time, Wosie Cawy, 
an’ my Unkel Fank’s got evvy thing I guess— 
ducks an’ hens an’ shickens—little baby shickens, 
wiv fur an’ not any fevvers—an’ big horses an’ | 
little horses on tall legs.” . | 

“Oh my !” said wondering Rosie. | 

“But,” resumed Annie, in a low tone, as if im- | 
parting a deep secret, “I know sumfin else, Wosi- 
ana Cawy —sumfin betterer than shickens an’ 





bwooks an’ dollies’ boats an’ horses an’, an’, an’ | 
anyfin! There aint ever noffin so beautifuller as 
we's house!” K.J A. 
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For the Companion, 
POLLY. 
Polly, pretty Polly! 
Oh, her gown is worn and old; 
But her voice is purest silver, 
And her hair is shining gold; 
Her shaw! is thin and faded, 
And her bonnet out of style; 
Yet she’ll greet you any morning 
With a sweet and sunny smile. 


Polly, dearest Polly! 
Oh, her shoes are out the toes; 
But her eyes are like twin violets, 
Her cheek is like a rose; 

Her glance is like a sunbeam; 
Her heart is warm and true; 
‘And her hands are always willing 
When there’s any good to do. 


_ «> 





For the Companion. 
UNDER A ROCK. 

“I’m going to try em,” said Grandpa Gray; 
and his eyes twinkled. Grandpa Gray’s eyes were 
always twinkling. 

| He meant his three small grandsons, Hal and 
| Herbie and Had. 

So, at dinner, grandpa said to grandma,— 

“TI wish I had time to take that roek out of 
the yard there. It’s a real eye-sore to me.” 

“Can’t we, grandpa ?” asked the boys. 

‘“‘Well—yes, if you want to,” said he; “and T’ll 
be much obliged to you.” 


So directly after dinner they set to work. It | 


| good deal larger than it looked, really. 
“Pooh!” said Herbie. “I'll take it out in no 
_ time!” and he got a stout stick and tried to pry 


p 


N 


“MATS 





up the rock. But the stick broke and Herbie got 
a fall, from which he jumped up red and angry. 

‘Mean old thing!” said he; and he put his 
hands in his pockets and watched Hal and Had 
tug at it until their faces were red, too. 

Then the three of them lifted together; but it 
wasn’t a mite of use. 

“Let’s get the hoe!” said Had. 

“And the littlest crowbar!” said Hal. 

“And the shovel!” said Herbie. 

So Had hoed around it and Herbie shovelled 
and Hal pushed the crowbar under the rock, and | 
bore down o7 it with all his might. The afternoon 
was very warm, and the three little scarlet faces 
needed a great deal of mopping. But the boys | 
wouldn’t give it up. 

“Poor little fellows!’ said grandma, looking out | 
through the vines. | 

But just then a great shout announced that the 
work was done; and there—there where the rock 
had lain were four silver dimes; one apiece and 
one for luck! 

“Hurrah for grandpa!” cheered the boys; and 
at that very minute grandpa walked out of the 





house. 
“Pretty well done!” said he, giving cach little | 
| head a pat as he came to it. ‘Pretty—well 


| And now the boys are anxious to dig out anoth- 
er rock; but grandpa thinks maybe silver dimes 
won't grow under the next one. Ae Cs 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 








. 
COMBINED SQUARES. 
ese ee * *e *e * cee hk * eee * 
*~*e ee x eee zeke *“* kk *& 
** ke * * kek * eunne Ke * * ek * & 
*~* ke * x kek sae ee ** * * * 
x eeae * * * * * 
Ist Square. 2d Square. 
1. Openly. 1. Certain trees. 
2. The counter tenor. 2. A feminine name. 
3. A separate particular. 3. To recognize. 
4. A city in Italy. 4. Proverbs. 
8d Square. 4th Square. 
1. A number, 1. Laments. 
2. To banish. 2. A feminine name. 
3. Blemishes. 3. New. 
4. To choose. 4. Upright. 
4. Homes for birds. 5. A kind of medicine. 


Connect the top lines of the first and second squares, 
and they will give the name of a battle 
fought on June 1, 1862. 

Connect the top lines of the third and 
fourth squares, and they will give arother 
name for the same battle. 


2. 
SILENT LETTERS, 

From the silent letters in the words re- 
quired construct the first annual festival 
adopted by the Christian church. 

1, An apparition in an exact likeness. 
2, A historical river. 3, A country noted 
for pirates. 4, Stiff roundish hairs on 
plants. 5, A historical town and castle. 
6, An English city. 7, Any body press- 
ing perpendicularly upon its base, and of 
the same diameter as its base. 8, The song 
thrush. 9, Term applied by the Turks to 
Christians and others who do not believe 
in Mohammed. 10, A day named for a de- 
ity of northern Europe. 11, To unite or 
knot confusedly. E. L. E. 

3. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
first is in Beecher, but not in Stowe; 
second in Browning, but not in Poe; 
third is in Shakespeare,but not in Gray ; 
fourth is in Morris, but not in Hay; ‘ 
fifth is in Bryant, but not in Pope; 
sixth is in Wordsworth, but not 
Cope; 

My seventh in Chaucer, but not in Wood; 
My eighth is in Dickens, but not in Hood; 
Among these authors find the name 
Of a German statesman of worth and fame. 


BR. C. D. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

Behead twice the first word required for 
each paragraph to find the second word. 
Reid in one line—downwards—the name 
of the astronomer who arranged the calen- 
dar of the year as it was used in England 
before 1752. In the other line read the name 
of a famous general and conqveror. 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 


My in 


1, Wanting; the time when the ..1n en. 
ters the sign Cancer. 2, Unaccusto ved; 
employed. 3, An American author; rerl 
estate. 4, A river of England; a verb. 94, 
Not common; customary. 6, An oily 
grain; identical. 7, A garden vegetable; 
to load or crowd. 8, A large bird of New 
Holland; the place where Louis Philippe 
received a visit of Queen Victoria. 9, Reg- 
ular method or order; the main stock of a 
plant. 10, Fit for tillage; having large or 
unusual powers of mind. 11, A rear 
guard; compensation. 





5. 
ENIGMA, 

I went out one morning on a shopping 
expedition, and my first stop was at the 
market for a peck of 1, 2, 3's. I saw, alsc, 
some fine 1, 2, 3, 4’s8, and bought a bushel. 
Then I made my way to a jeweler’s, and, 
while there, I heard a bit of gossip, evi- 
dently not intended for my 2,3,4. The 
speaker asserted to her companion that 
the 2, 3,4, 5 0f Sunderland was engaged 
toa certain young lady; and, as I closed 
my bargain with the jeweier, I laughed to 
myself, thinking that the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5’s I had 
just purchased would probably be worn by 
J this same young lady at her marriage with 
my own son, who never was and never 
will be a 2, 3, 4, 5. Afterwards I treated 
myself to a new riding whip, for the 5, 6, 
7, 8 of mine was broken; and then I was beguiled into 
buying a ween | bit of carving in 6,7, 8. I concluded 
my purchases by stopping at the grocer’s and ordering 
half a pound of 1, 2, 8, 4, 5,6, 7, 8. 


6. 
CHARADE. 

When a baby my first I wore; 
My second’s a part of a trunk; 
My third you may raise or lower; 

y whole ix a monkey or monk. 


7. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 
A South American city in the highest point. 
An enclosed piece of ground in little bits of fire. 
Room in dulness. 
Strong drink in a bit of bread. 
. A piece of ground in material for a garment. 
P. B. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 


2. The-Nob-lest-P-lace-form-ant- O -die-is-where- he- 
dies-form-an. — 
“The noblest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.”’ 


Major-General Philip Kearny. 


3. JASMINE 
DANDEULUt!ION 
ANE M ON E 
BRO OM 
PRIM ROSES 
Dat sy 
GRAPE 
MEMORIAL. cher 


4. Colonel Baker. 
Major Winthrop. 
General Lyon. 


Ball’s Bluff. 
Big Bethel. 
Wilson’s Creek, 


General Farnsworth, Gettysburg. 
Colonel Davis. Brandy Station. 
Mujor-Gen, Bayard. Fredericksburg, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Halford Sauce makes daintiest dish more delicious. 

a ae 
Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
for there the forms of life are familiar to us; but the | frice whitens the teeth. Made by John I. Brown & Sons. 
woods, often infinitesimal in form, | —— 
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than to listen in the country to the insect voices that 
mountains and in the forest. 
bum which rises from a city, | 








unite in chorus on the 


We can understand the 


L HABLA V. ESPANOL? 
PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? 
Sypreden Sie Deutjd ? 


invisible life of the 


has a mysterious activity which is only faintly echoed | That taint of scrofula in, your blood can be wholly 


in these sounds. eradicated by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Ade, 
Nor does the activity go on in darkness, for many of iF a ay 
| the tiny workers carry their own lamps with them For immediate purification of the blood, take 
‘ces , en ei : Hood's Sarsaparilla always. No other like it. [Ade. 


~~ ion 
“MAN-CARRYING PIG.” 

When King Pomare of 
Christianity, be was anxious to see 








You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal’s 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, 
French Aa! German, for the nom- 
nal price of $5.00. 

All subse aia rs—$5.W) for each language— 
become actually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who 
corrects all exercises, and corresponds with 
them in regard to any difficulties which may 
occur. 


> 
Please remember that HUNT’s REMEDY is the 
best Kidney and Liver Medicine. (Ade. 
Free to Housekeepers.—A 32-page pamphilet, con- 
aining valuable information every housekeeper should 
mailed free. J. A. WRIGHT & Co., Keene, N. H. 
> 
To Consumptives, 
or those with weak lungs, spitting of blood, bronchitis, 
or kindred affections of throat or lungs, send two stamps 
for Dr. R. V. Pierce's treatise on these maladies. 


Tahiti became a convert to 
He had | 
heard the English people talk of the noble and useful 
animal until his euriosity became so great that it was | ‘ 
possess, 
present. So in the | 


cargo of a vessel sent to Tahiti from New South Wales 





a horse. 





+o 


The Subscription Price of the COMPANION Is %1,75 | 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year, 

The Companion is sent to subseribers until an expii- 
cit ore Fis received by the Publishers tor its discon- 

and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 





decided to seud him one as a 





was a fine horse, 





with a silky coat and flowing mane 
for King Pomare. 





and tail, Specimen Copy. 
Spanish, French or German, 25 cents. 


It was intended that the horse should be taken ashore Address 





should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafis. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Siiver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own re sponsibil- | 
ity | 

Renewals. ‘Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, | 


It is 





from the vessel in a large canoe which had been sent 
alongside for the purpose; but the slings in which he 
was fastened gave way as he was being lowered, and 
the animal fell into the sea. 
eat once struck boldly for the land; but the na- 

tives no sooner saw him than they plunged into the 
waves and swam after him like a shoal of porpoises; 
seizing bis tail and his mane, and nearly pulling him 
| under. 

The king shouted and the captain screamed at them | 
in vain, while the terrified horse struggled frantically 
fer the shore. 





the doctor, Buffalo, N. Y. 


[Adv, 








ress send for Pric 





CANDY? 


na . box of fine Candy ft reta 
st. 
NT I 1E R, 178 Madison Street.Chic: AED. | 











1 
C.F. 


ennpntngd s Sulphur Soap. 





The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 


Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers As soon as he reached the land the crowd there fled ing the Complexion. 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes | for their lives in every direction, climbing rocks and Si : Cc TN terfeits! 
ria A : »N.—There rfeits 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, trees, and hiding behind bushes. One by one, how- BEFORE &AFTER Ask aa Olea $ Sulphur Sonn and po 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which | ever, they returned, when they saw a sailor slip a hal- USING 


your paper is sent, 
our boo 


our name cannot be found on 

5 unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your po shows to what time your subserlption 

s paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribars to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, | 

° i 

Letters to P oye be addressed to PERRY | 

MAS Mass, | 





ter around the creature's neck and lead him along. 
Next morning, in the presence of a great number of 
admiring natives, the captain put a saddle on the horse, 


| and rode bim up and down before the king’s tent. 


As he cantered, galloped and trotted, obedient to the 
rein, the people shouted and danced, crying, Buaa- 
hora-fenna and Buaa-afai-taata (land-running pig 
and man-carrying pig).—//arper’s Young People. 


GLENN 


iin so 


on each packet. 


3 cents extra per cake, by 
C.N.CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., 


Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 
cakes, 60c., and mailed to any | 
SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 


that the name of C., N. CRITTENTON is 


New York. 





3 | 


Says THE NATION, New York: “This is 
without doubt the best system ever devised 
for iearning to speak a foreign language ina 
short time.” 

t#-Send $5.00 for full subscription, with 
privilege of having all your exercises cor- 
rected and questions answered. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299--305 Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our - Spring: style 
and - price - book 
lells-how-lo-order 
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ok 
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SON & ©CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, = i. = | a , g , . ok 
- = FRIGHTENED TO DEATH. | The New England - Laboratory * (Clothing Shirls or * 
SUMMER RESORTS. | There are foolish persons who think it a joke to | 


The summer exodus of our city population to the cool 
breezes of the sea-coast, or to the pure and restful- 
As | 


proportions | 
| 


air 
ness of the country, has assumed vast proportions. 
this is becoming a nation of cities, these 
will be greater in the future. 

The rapidity with which this exodus has increased, 
has prevented in most places of summer resort, ade 


point a gun at people. Others look upon it as a good | 
to frighten a child or 

brainless to reflect that the 
ting 


joke awoman. They are too | 


fun”? may mean commit- 
a homicide. The London Dai/y News mentions a 
which had a fatal termination, and comments 
upon it as follows: named Harriet 


frightened to death at 


joke” 
A girl of eighteen, 
Etherington, has just been 


| Brockley. 


FIREWORKS 


Are the Standard. 


OUR BOX COLLECTIONS 


For Private Exhibition Displays 








* Furnishin$-Goods. « 


* fl: postal - request 
* Will-¢el-ik « 


Wanamaker 


SD 


a 


quate sanitary arrangements for the good health of 
visors. Tndesd, a state of things has resulted in many “She was walking ona lonely road beside a ceme- | $4 rew ORK NOVELTIES, at pri Suet seeny sk 
- silt saeitg “2 | tery, When a man with thing white round his fi [Ww a See Ne ‘in the d B 
cases, that bas made such places anything but “health | ile ow ae x8 hae y eee ne ee tt N all, ia 4, S00; No No. a8: ~) 5 come ee oD © TOWn?n. 
P . j No 2.0: ° a : 00; No. 
resorts.” “Probably the neighborhood of the graves may have | 7 8 2 0. 8 $25.0 * No.9, $35. o $50.00: No. 11. | 
Water is used from shallow wells wholly supplied | oo her to 7 a mp ee pe —s — a >| $100; and No. 12, $75.00 net. AND ON , E. | OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
¢ or ry. » , ag * ap fy . ¢ . 7 , > . MVE 
with mere surface-water; or dug within a few feet of | seer net MOLY, AINE TON COWS Geen as ner Tener stevie. | Cmaee lee ALL y OR XPRESS OF FIV K 


Pe : | 
Chere is an utter lack of | 


any common plan for the disposal of sewerage. 


out houses and cesspools. 
Ice is 
obtained from ponds that are 
filth. 


If there is any spot that ought to be free from “ 


receptacles of human 


filth 
of which typhoid fever is one of the chief, it 
Hlere air, invigorating 
Not only this, but here 
residents who have money enough, 
and ought to have for 


diseases,”’ 
is Nahant, near Boston. are pure 
breezes, and a porous soil. are 
also rich summer 
intelligence enough, to secure 
their houses the most thorough sanitary conditions. 


| disguise 
| need 


“There is a class of idiots who think it amusing to 
pl-y on the nerves of women in this manner. 

‘To be frightened terribly by a person ina hideous 
who leaps out suddenly in the dark, a girl 
not be superstitious, or inclined to believe in 
churchyard spectres. 

“The suddenness of the attack might startle even a 
man of strong nerve for « moment. To a girl, still 
more to a child, such an attack may mean simply mur 
der.” 
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EVERYBODY SATISFIED. 


This sexton, whose pen-and-ink portrait begets a 


TO ANY 
Rocky 


(Ben oy 
PAID 


TARG 
BY US, EQUAL VALUE OF 


I 
DOL LARS or v ~ Ww ARDS, ve WILL SEND 
PAR F TE JUNTRY foost iS 


RE MIT- 


TANCE (at the advertised prices above) in collections 


as selecte By and pure 
Which and otherwise 
freight paid by purchaser. 





used, previous to June 25th: after 


ny of the collections sent C. O. D., 


These collections are original, comprehensive, ané at- 





tractive, are all s: 


ly boxed, and in them the purchaser 


sa 
obtains the best Fireworks made for private use at about 
one-half of retail prices, with full directions for firing. 


Send for the Descriptive List, 


And order early to save disappointment. 


: smile, made a sad though joking comment upon the life We offer sie a full line of all other FOURTH OF 
And yet, while two years ago, there were only two of some one whose grave he had been digging. He AL 6 ag TPs olen Bi Lm en oe a 
hundred hous’., in all, in this favored town, no less ; . ' . ,,| Paper Caps, - stols, Fire Crackers, Torpedoes, etc 
a : : ’ was a singularly grave man, even for a sexton. For Our new Price List and Catalogue for 1883 is now ready 

than forty different families living in it were attacked and will be mailed free—to all applicants. 


by ty* woid fever. Investigations of course followed. 


Wut was the result? It was shown that of one hun 


dred and ninety wells, the water of only seventy-nine | 
was safe to use, and beyond suspicion. 

Leaking drains; overflowing and leaking cesspools; 
draining foul liquid with 
a few 


out-houses; stable manure, 


every rain-storm, into wells yards away, were drawn up behind it. The notes of the organ floated | ae ONCE TESTED ALWAYS WORN. 
the causes of this contamination. And it is said, that! out of the window with solemn effect. A stranger | | EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
such was the condition of the soil in an adjoining | came along and said,— | =e 


meadow, that every man of a gang of twelve engaged 

in ditching it, was made sick at the stomach. 
Let rio one go to a summer resort without first ascer- 
taining its sanitary condition. 
+ 

LUMINOUS PLANTS, 

Itis well known that many insects and forms of ma 
rine life have 
tify the name 


a luminous quality strong enough to jus- 

of * which was given to 
them by a writer in a recent number of Harper’s Mag 
azine. 


living lamps,” 


Sometimes the phosphorescence in the sea blinds the 
eyes to the brightest stars, and this is produced by mi 
nute forms of orgawic life. 

Similar atoms of the infusoria will cling to the hu- 
man body which has been bathed in certain parts of 


nearly half a century he had been a public functiona- 
ry—had performed the conspicuous duties of a sexton; 
yet no man had ever seen him smile. 








MASTEN & WELLS, Manufacturers, 


Occasionally he joked, but he did it in sucha funere- | Salesroom, No, 18 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


Public Displays by Special Contract, 


al manner that no one could accuse him of levity 

One day he was standing on the church step, wiping | 
his melaneholy e yes with a red handkerchief. 

A hearse stood near and three or four carriages were | 


**Funeral?” 

And the old sexton gravely bowed his head—it was. | 

“Who's dead?’ | 

The old man again wiped his brow and gave the | 
name of the deceased. 

“What complaint?” asked the inquisitive stranger. 

Solemnly placing his bandanna in his hat and cover- 
ing his bald head, the old sexton made answer,— 

“There is no complaint; everybody is entirely satis- 
fied.” 






> 
CAT AND SNAKE, 
The lex talionia of bruised heel 


between serpents and men, seems to exist also between 


for bruised head, 


serpents and quadrupeds. A correspondent in Nor- 


wich, Conn., sends to a Pennsylvania paper a case in | 
point. A cat had a fight, not with another cat, but with 


a snake, and the writer witnessed the battle. 


There is no class 
of persons who should 
pay more attention to 
the gualzty of the soap 
used upon their cloth- 
ing than salaried men 
or persons of limited 
income. Three dol- 
lars per year saved in 
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WASTE NOT MONEY 
ON INFERIOR SHOES, 
AND_DO_NOT PAY EXTRAVAGANT PRICES, 












Most Durable Made, Finest Calf Skin, 
FASHIONABLE, PERFECT FITTING, 


and Strap Ties BEWARE OF IMITATION's. 


For Gentlemen’s Wear—Button, Lace, Congrejs 














Will Wear Longer Than Any 
Other Shoe Ever Sold. 


The shoes you have been wearing 
vave been manufactured to 


The cat was walking along near an old pile of stones > : sell. James Means’ Shoes 
the tropical seas, so that, seen in the dark, the bather | when a snake came out of the pile, and sticking up its ' the cost of - soap IS dacs pendhene te donde 
will have the appearance of a glowworm, and when ao — loudly. The cat stuck its back up until it | more than likely to ~ i the 

ookec ore 


like a small camel than a cat, and hissed 







they are carried up into the air in a waterspout at| pack at the snake ° eye; they 
) di 1 " | are man- 
night, the pillar which the mariner sees will be one of | Then the reptile struck, but the cat leaped out of the | result in fifty dollars ufactured 


fire. 


Among insects the firefly is the most familiar, its 


suckien appearance, as night comes on, changing the 
gloom to a scene of splendor, and in Southern countries 
the beetles are remarkably luminous, 

Many plants, also, possess a light-giving quality. It 
is told of a party of mining prospectors in New Mexi- 
co that when, after dark, they looked for shelter in a} 
mountain cavern, they were alarmed by strange lights | 
which gleamed and blazed overhead. When touched 
with a stick the burning spots fell at once to the | 
ground, and when they were picked up they were 
found to belong toa curious phosphorescent fungi, com. | 
mon in many coal mines, especially in Sweden, where | 
in some mines they glow so splendidly that they seem 


like festoons of light hung from ceiling to wall. The | 


| Ocation was suflicient, and the punishment well-de- 


way, and instantly 
Was very fierce. 
which let go. | 

Quick as a flash the snake fanged the cat on one of | 
its feet, and quick as another flash the cat bit the | 
snake’s head clear off. After that the cat marched 
away with flying colors. 

But the victor was destined to pay the dearest of 
penalties for the victory. Poor pussy’s foot began to 
swell, and the next morning the cat was found dead. 

“ “ws 
A PARTHIAN ARROW. 

Sarcasm can be made to weigh a ton to the square 
inch, if its author takes time to consider and get care- 
ful aim before making the shot. In this case the prov- 


seized the snake. The fight then | 


The snake wound itself around puss, | 


| 


served. 


worth of damage 
to the articles it is 
used upon. Professor 
Cornwall,of Princeton 
College, says, ‘The 
“Ivory Soap is of 
“great purity and 
“more than average 
“cleansing power.’ 
A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 






























to satisfy 
and hold 
the wear- 
ers’ trade. Shoes from the cele- 
brated factory of James Means 
have been tested many years by 
hundreds of thousands of people. 
Never, until the introduction of 
James Means’ Shoes, have eco- 
nomical people been 
able to purchase for $3 
ope rfectly satisfactory 
Shoe. This is now ea- 
sily with- 
in your 
reach,ev- 
en if you 
live in the 
— dis- 
nt cor- 
ner of the country. Ask 
> your retailer for it, and if 
he cannot supply you,send 


: on gy oN - On a Lake Shore train going into Detroit the other now Fy = rs 
rays of light are like moonbeams delicately colored, day was a newly married couple, the bride appearing 
and it is possible to read by them without effort. to be about twenty-five years old, and the groom being James Means 

This fungi, and others of a similar kind, illuminate | # dapper little chap a year or two younger. A lady Mfg. Co., 
ho: beatichen of trees, the fenven of dhwehe and even who came aboard at Wyandotte took a seat just ahead, 

, : anc even | and, after a few minutes, she heard the pair criticising BROCKTON, 

the huts and cottages of the peasants in some countries. | her bonnet and cloak and general style. Without STRAP TIE MASS. 

Not only are many plants luminous in themselves, but | Showing the least resentment in her countenance, she = ae 


their juices also possess the phosphorescent quality. 
Naturalists have described the strange scene of animals 
pursued by the natives at night, dashing through the 
vegetation as much in terror at their own appearance 
as of the hunters. Tapirs have been seen bounding 
through the tropical forests as if bathed in fire, simply 
because they have become entangled in the meshes of 
the cipo of Brazil and Asia. 


Nothing is more impressive on a midsummer night 


turned around iu her seat and said,— 








“Madam, will you have your son close the window 
behind you?” 

The “son” closed his mouth instead, and the ‘“mad- 
am” didn’t giggle again for sixteen miles.—Free Press. 
a 

“WeLL,” said a philosophic friend to an invalid, 
“had you a good night last night?” “No; 1 never suf- 
fered so in my life.” “Hum! That's bad! But”— 
brightening up—you know a bad night is better than 








no night at all.” 


LADIE 


Beautiful Effect. 


Pink or Blonde. 25-cent wood box. 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER conceals Blemishes, has most 
Don’t Show, yet is Absolutely Harmless. Its Im- 
mense sale here and in Europe attests its Wonderful Superiority over all others. White, 
At Druggists, or on receipt of ten 3-cent stamps. 
4eInsist on the genuine. RICKSECKER’S SKIN SOAP softens the skin. Contains 
NO “soap grease”—NO dyes—NO aduiterations. Beats all. 

THEO. RICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William Street, New York. 


25 cents. 














